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THE GREAT CHOWSEMPOOR BANK. 


ir has long been a prevalent idea with that 


| benighted creature, “the million,” that to 
| follow the avocation of a banker, requires a 


long life of training in the deep, mysterious 
workings of complicated accounts, interest- 


|| tables, and something more than mere mul- 


tiplication; that to become an expert and 
successful banker, involves deep and patient 
study, long practice, and an unblemished 


| career; in short, that bankers, like bishops, 
| can hardly be worth anything until their hair 


is grey. It has been the task of the Anglo- 


| Indian community of the present century to 


demonstrate the hollowness of this long- 


| cherished belief. The wise men of the East 


have flung the antiquated Lombard Street 
creed far into the shade; they have de- 


|| monstrated to a nicety that what Lord Byron 
once wrote of criticism may now be equally 
| applied to the banker’s craft ; 


“A man must serve his time to every trade, 
Save banking, bankers all are ready made.” 


Under the genial influence of a tropical 
climate, the development of a bank far out- 
strips the fabled worth of Jack’s magic bean- 
stalk, While some institutions on the old 


| system, in the old country, would be issuing 


circulars and preparing their ledgers ; in the 
East, young military subs and _beardless 


| civilians spring up into full-grown, “ first- 


chop” bank directors. 

It was in the latter part of the year 
eighteen hundred and something—not so long 
since, but that I perfectly remember all the 
circumstances, and Iam not an old man yet,— 
when a party of officers and civilians sitting 


| round the mess-table at Blankpoor, a military 


station in the largest presidency of our Indian 
Empire, agreed among themselves to “get 
up” a bank; the want of “accommodation” 
being then much felt in that part of the 
world. Before they rose from the table, the 
amount of capital had been agreed upon, the 
scrip apportioned, the “ direction” filled, and 
the secretary and managers appointed. No 
time was lost. It was discovered that what 
looked so beautifully rose-colour after a 
dozen of Champagne, wore an equally cheerful 
aspect when louked at the following morning 
over Bass’s pale ale. The thing Was not long 
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in embryo. Within a week the Great Chow- 
sempoor Bank was a fact. The Bank had 
directors and a regular working staff; the 
directors had shares ; and, by some compli- 
cation of circumstances, before a dozen ac- 
counts were opened, the shares got up to a 
premium. Residents at the other neighbour- 
ing stations, military and civil, thirsted for 
bank honours, and scrip was applied for from 
all quarters, and in any quantity. 

For some brief period the Chowsempoor 
institution wore an appearance of intense 
humility and modesty. It would not for the 
world have been thought ambitious or even 
presuming. The young captain of light-in- 
fantry, who condescended to act as secretary 
on three thousand rupees a month, informed 
the public, in the virgin Chowsempoor cir- 
cular, that their capital was intended to be 
limited to a lac, or ten thousand pounds. 
But, the ten thousand became augmented to 
twenty, and then to fifty thousand. Neither 
was it very long before the majors, and 
collectors, and magistrates forming the Board 
discovered, that such places as Blankpoor and 
Anditorbad, and other minor hill stations 
were far too circumscribed a field for their 
growing operations. They must extend their 
influence through other channels ; they must 
have a branch establishment at the great 
metropolis of the Presidency; accordingly a 
branch was formed—a branch which was 
fated to outgrow the parent institution in 
more respects than mere extent of ope- 
rations. 

By way of a little variety, a few merchants 
were admitted into the branch direction ; this 
imported fresh vigour to the system, and the 
Hooghly Bund Branch of the Great Chowsem- 
poor Bank bade fair to do all in its power to 
develope the resources of that portion of 
British India, on the most approved modern 
principle. 

A spacious building was appropriated for 
the “Branch,” in the most commanding and 
expensive part of the capital. The house was 
fitted and furnished in true Oriental style and 
costliness, and was tended and guarded by a 
little army of retainers. Not the least splendid 
were the suite of apartments devoted to the 
local manager—a skilful penman, a mighty 
warrior in figures, a special pleader in 
conversation, in deeds something more; in 
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short, precisely the man to make such a 
child as he had in hand, walk alone before it 
was a year old. It was perfectly marvellous 
to see how the institution grew and throve. 
People were lost in amazement at it. Even 
the cunning old foxes of natives were not 
prepared for it—and they are usually prepared 
for a good deal. Bramins and Zemindars | 
became envious of the Great Chowsempoor 


Bank, and determined to become shareholders. | 


It was not long before the list of directors 
contained the revered names of Baboo Futty 
Maund, and Dustomiewallah Dutt. 

The resources of the Presidency were now 
being fully developed—in vulgar words, the 
exports were doubled; credit was lavishly 
given, and as freely taken. Small men of a 
few odd thousands shipped produce to the 
extent of hundreds of thousands,and they were 
not over particular as to what they shipped. 
Shopkeepers swelled into merchants. Mer- 
chants expanded into princes. Civil servants 
turned up their official noses at their dry 
routine duties, thought seriously of re- 
tiring from the service, and, as they revelled 
in the winning Hookah, gave themselves uy 
to dreams, which in fairy splendour and im- 
possible magnificence, could only have found 
a rival in the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. To their imaginative vision the fabled 


Pagoda Tree appeared to be putting forth its | 
glittering foilage, and ripening its tempting | 


| turned over in the shape of profit for division 
| among the “ direction.” 





fruit with magic rapidity. 
That was a right merry season for the 


bold and the venturesome; and everybody | 


became bold and venturesome. Each member 


of the Hooghly Bund community appeared | 


to possess a chip of the real original philoso- 
pher’s stone, a touch of which transmuted 
every object into the precious metal. Many 
and brilliant were the evening parties, and 
the dinners, and the nautches given by the 
élite and the non-élite, at which the “ Lions ” 
were sure to be one or two directors, with 
perchance the Manager of the Hooghly Bund | 
Branch of the Great Chowsempoor Bank. 


The shares of the Bank continued to rise} 


until they reached one hundred per cent. pre- 
mium: where they remained, either lacking 
the courage to go any higher, or feeling that 
they had done their duty. 

It may be as well to state here the prin- 
ciple which regulated the allotment of the new | 
shares, of which the Bank’s enormous success | 
warranted the issue, as it will at once show 
the immensely superior management of Indian 
banks to that of the old school. The new 
scrip was not permitted to find its way at 
once among the vulgar crowd. It was 
apportioned among the existing share- 
holders in an exact ratio with the number| 
of shares held by them, and of course made 
over to them at par—i.e. each share of 
fifty pounds, was handed to them at that 
figure, although worth, in the share market, | 
double that amount; and, inasmuch as| 





most of these same proprietors had taken 


| 
as many shares as they could find cash 


to pay for, the Bank very considerately gave 
them the new scrip on credit. The fortunate 
possessors of this fresh stock, at once turned 
their acquisitions to good account, by selling 
them for cash at the ruling high rate of pre- 
mium ; paying in, to their account at the Bank, 
the price at par, and comfortably pocketing 
the difference. This simple and g« od-natured 
process was repeated several times over, in- 
tinitely to the satisfaction of those in the 
secret. In order to prevent the possibility of 
any serious decline in the market price of 
these new shares, and to make assurance 
doubly sure, the wary manager watched the 
course of events; and, on any appearance of 
there being more sellers than buyers, went 
in and bought up all, at a trifle below the 
full rate, On account the Bank ? Not at all; 
purchases were made with the Bank funds 
it is true; but in the name of the directors, 
in equal proportions. In time, the crafty 
Bank Manager contrived to monopolise every 
share as it fell in the market, and thus, 
buyers went to him, as a sheer matter of 
course, as the only chance of obtaining a 
share ; so that, not only was the price well 
maintained, but something handsome was 


Far and wide the Bank share mania spread. 
The Cholera and the Plague travelled at 
a mere snail’s pace—and a very infirm old 
snail’s pace too—compared with the rapid 
raging of this Joint Stock fever. High and 
low, rich and poor, washed and unwashed, 
Christian and Heathen, Jew and Gentile, 
were alike struck down. The judge upon 
the bench, the pleader at the bar, the priest 
in the pulpit, the poorest clerk, the meanest 
money-changer,—all bowed the knee to the 
new golden image, which they of Chowsempoor 
had set up. A bank director was thrown from 
his horse on the parade ; quick as thought, 
half-a-dozen doctors rushed to the disabled 
man ; and, as the foremost and most fortunate 
among them felt his pulse, whispered in his 
ear an inquiry about a few of the next issue 
of shares. The trustee of a Benevolent 
Fund for Widows and Orphans, was 80 
anxious to add to the means of these poor 
dependent creatures, that on his own re- 
sponsibility, and in secret (as good should 
ever be done), he invested the whole of the 
moneys in his hands in Chowsempoor Bank 
Stock. 

The young and rather speculative firm of 
Hookey, Walker, and Company, went boldly 
to work in the way of “developing the re- 
sources of the country;” which signifies 
literally, making enormous shipments of raw 
produce, They made large purchases of silk, 
indigo, rice, gums, and, in short, of all the 
most valuable products of the land ; and, 
having shipped them to England, they found 
not the least difficulty in obtaining from the 
very useful Chowsempoor institution al 
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advance, in cash, 

value of the goods. The rule had been, to ad- 
vance no more than two-thirds of the prime 
cost ; but by an ingenious process, known as 
“salting the invoice,” the articles were made 
to appear as worth fifty per cent. beyond 
their real value. Thus the enterprising firm 
recovered on the spot all they had paid for 
their shipments. 

Moreover, Messrs. Hookey, Walker, and 
Company were largely interested in Indigo 
Factories; that is to say, they possessed 
several extensive estates producing that 
article. The firm, finding how well the system 
worked with their shipments, determined to 
launch out in planting-matters. One of the 


partners being a director of the Bank, there | 


was no difficulty in obtaining “accommoda- 
tion ;” in other words, a loan of a few lacs, 
(a lac is only ten thousand pounds) to 
enable these enterprising merchants to ex- 
tend their operations, which they accord- 
ingly did in the most approved fashion. 
Among many other transactions of that 
time may be instanced the sale, by this 
same firm, of an indigo factory in the in- 
terior, at a rather heavy figure. Payment 
was made in bank post bills of the other 
Hooghly establishment—the “Junction Bank” 
paper—which was then fully thirty per cent. 
below par. Our friends, Hookey, Walker, 


and Company, took these bills to the Chow- | 
sempoor Bank, who, not wishing to refuse | 


good customers, obligingly cashed the paper 
at its full original value. 

To any ordinary mind this would appear a 
somewhat losing game. But, oh dear! no; 


the Manager of the “ Chowsempoor” was too | 
clever for that, and soon backed out of the | 
difficulty. An “advance” happened to be| 
wanted by a customer, on a rather shaky sugar | 
concern ; and the hawk-eyed, clear-headed man | 
ef business consented to make the loan, on con- | 
dition that it was taken in the unfortunate | 


bank post bills, valued at par. It is true this 


sugar estate turned out a very sorry affair, | 


indeed ; and it was soon after evident that 


unless the Bank assisted the proprietor with a | 


further loan of rupees to keep it in good culti- 
vation, the property would go to utter ruin, 
and the directors would find their first advance 
scattered to the winds. That mattered little ; 
further aid was granted ; the owner was still 
embarrassed ; ‘and it ended in the factory 
reverting to the Bank as their own pro- 
perty, whilst the directors and 
chuckled at the increasing extent of their 
operations, 

But, the benevolent Bank did not shower 


its golden favours on commiercial men alone. | 
It was particularly indiscriminate in its gene- | 
directors, doubtless, bending | 
under the weight of gold mohurs and Com-| 
pany’s rupees, smiled complacently on all man- 


rosity. The 


kind, and appeared, by their distribution of 
Worldly riches, to be imbued with Com- 
Tunist principles. The young cadet, bask- 


managers | 


ing in the sunshine of college life, crippled 
and fettered by his paltry allowance from 
the Honourable Company, of four hundred 
rupees a-month, besought the friendly offices 
of this truly charitable institution; and 
not in vain, for one of the directors was his 
uncle’s most intimate friend. A few strokes 
of the pen, and the embryo civilian possessed 
the means of driving his tandem, drinking 
Champagne at tiffin, giving crack parties, 
frequenting the gaming-table ; in short, of 
qualifying himself for a perfect model Hooghly 
Bund Sahib. 

So long as the gold and silver stream swept 
gaily and smoothly over the land, all went well. 
Trade flourished and traders prospered. Em- 
ployment was good, and prices rose enormously. 
Imported goods were consumed in huge quan- 
tities, at lavish rates. Exports swelled to an 
unusual amount ; ships were no sooner in the 
river and unloaded, than they were freighted 
with costly goods for Europe. The collectors 
of revenue were faint with the effort of receiving 
so many taxes: the treasury of “ John Com- 
pany ”’ was well nigh bursting open its massive 
doors, so vast were the piles of glittering coin 
within. Indeed all allowed that there never 
had been seen such a prosperous time 
within the memory of the oldest civilian. 
The public prints were loud in their exulta- 
itions, and their praises of the judicious 
management of the Banks. They pointed 
with exultation to the enormously increased 
trade of the country, and gave all honour 
to those noble and useful institutions, which 
thus fostered the commerce of, and added 
fresh lustre to, the brightest gem in the 
crown of Britain ! 

This state of things was not destined to last 
for ever. Some evil genius, envious of the 
Chowsempoor eareer, stepped in and spoilt 
the pleasant game. Time rolled on; half- 
yearly meetings of shareholders were held, and 
most cheering prospects were developed by 
eloquent directors in sanguine speeches, and 
attested by kind auditors in glowing accounts. 
Easy, however, as it was to cook up pleasant 
reports, it became somewhat less easy to con- 
tinue providing the usual dividend of twelve 
|per cent. per annum. Accordingly, after a 
| little delay, the twelve was reduced to six, and 
| proprietors were told to thank their stars it 
| was not four. 

A change came o’er the doings in the East. 
Heavy shipments outward and homeward 
overstocked both markets; prices fell seri- 
ously ; and, as every one wanted to sell, no 
one wanted to buy, and of course matters 
|did not improve. Some merchants were so 
pressed by heavy losses, that they actually 
ventured to sell out Chowsempoor stock. 
The effect of this xpon the market was not 
long in being felt ; for fear is contagious, like 
many other complaints; ®) the fashion of 
|converting scrip into rea: rupees, soon be- 
came prevalent, much to the mortification 
of directors and managers. It was found 
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impossible to continue the old plan of buying 
up shares from the market, since every 
one who could, became a seller; the stock 
rapidly fell to par, and then to much below 
that moderate point, until all the world 
had shares to sell, but no buyers were left. 
And then, but not until then, the price 
ceased to fall any lower, for the shares had 
no price ; they fell to zero. 

The next general meeting was an anxious, 
and an unpleasant meeting for all parties. Still 
the directors’ report spoke confidently of the 
future. No actual panic had then occurred, 
and although heavy losses on all sides were 
matters of notoriety, the considerate auditors 
had put down no more than a few thousand 
rupees as bad debts. To be sure, the dividend 
of five per cent. boldly declared on the current 
year, would have had to be paid out of the 
capital, but it was dreaded that it would be 
very difficult for the manager to discover any 
capital whatever. This difficulty was soon 
mastered ; the directors were not put to the 
trouble of fishing for capital in empty coffers, 
and an infinite amount of vexation and de- 
claring of accounts was saved them by the far 
more simple process of suspending — : 
which was done not long afterwards to the 
terror of many, and the astonishment of 
more. 

It was then clearly demonstrated that 
whilst the Great Chowsempoor Bank had 
been so ardently bent upon “developing the 
resources of the country,” the directors had 
overlooked the necessity of developing the 
resources of the Bank. The stale old maxim 
about being just before being generous had 
found no place in the managers’ creed, and 
when the hour of trial and difficulty came, 
they who had been so lavish towards others 
found there was not a single friend or sup- 
porter for themselves. 


Of the scenes which passed in and about | 


Hooghly Bund, after the stoppage of the Great 
Chowsempoor Bank, it would be not less 
difficult than painful to treat. To such firms 
as Hookey, Walker and Company, it was no 
doubt distressing and inconvenient to a degree ; 
to the Insurance Companies it was perhaps 
more so: while the young, confiding, embryo 
civilians, and the juvenile captains and inno- 
cent ensigns, all of whom had learnt to look at 
the Bank as greatly honored by the accommo- 
dation accorded them, considered it extremely 
hard to be called upon to “pay up” their 
accounts—so very hard indeed thatscarcely any 
attended to the call. But if it proved harassing 
and annoying to all these, how was it with 
the poor friendless widows and orphans, whose 
all in this world had been engulphed within 
the fatal vortex of the banking mania? Terror 
would be a faint term to apply to the feelings 
of these stricken people when they learnt the 
extent of the blow—that they were not 
only friendless, but penniless! Their official 
Trustee was exceedingly sorry for what had 
occurred ; but he had acted for the best ! 
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As for the Great Chowsempoor Bank itself, 
its affairs are still being wound up, with no 
prospect of a dividend ; although some very 
clear-headed, sharp-dealing individuals have 
contrived to realise fortunes out of the scat- 
tered wreck ; how, it is scarcely necessary for 
me to relate. 


SNAILS. 


EpPHRAHIM SLITHERHOUSE, the father of 
William Slitherhouse, our hero, was a re- 
spectable mechanic, who gained his livelihood 
by making clock-faces, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, a certain part of them, for he only 
made the hands. After working sedulously 
at this branch of horological mechanism 
during fifty-three years, he was just beginnin 
|to think of importing a few Dutch clocks, an 
establishing an independent trade, when his 
own hour-hand stopped. He, dying, “be- 
queathed to his sonagood name,” together with 
special directions as to the manufacture of the 
black hands, in the Swiss style, as he thought 
them more elegant than gold ones, and also 
clearer to be seen at dusk, or by night. William 
| Slitherhouse followed all his father’s injune- 
| tions so carefully, that after remaining in busi- 
ness five-and-forty years, he had a enough 
|to retire to a six-roomed villa, at Camberwell. 
A strip of garden at the back, enclosed bya 
| brick wall on two sides, with a wooden palin 
and a salubrious ditch at the bottom, afforded 
jhim every opportunity for rural recreation 
|and the pursuit of new sources of interest in 
life. 

William Slitherhouse took to gardening, 
In his first season he tried a great many 
\things, and found they would not grow. 
| Some died at once, and others in the course 
of a few weeks. He saw that it was not wise 
to be too ambitious, and that the climate of 
Camberwell had been overrated. by his land- 
jlord. After his third season, he came to his | 
senses, and was content with humble flowers | 
and vegetables. His greatest success was in 
cabbages ; that is to say, so far as their growth 
}and promise were concerned; but unfor- 

tunately there always came a large colony of 
snails in the spring, which multiplied im- 
mensely all through the summer and autumn, 
and devoured the best of his produce. Not 
a cabbage was left heart-whole, and all the 
best of the intermediate leaves were riddled like 
very fine old point lace, or otherwise damag' 
for all edible purposes. This gave Mr. Slither- | 
house a hostile feeling towards the ma- | 
rauders, and he always did his best to get 
rid of them. ? 

It is very much to be feared that humane 
people, who are fond of gardening, dispose of 
their surplus snails by throwing them over 
into the gardens of their next door neighbours. 
It is clear they must be disposed of somehow. 
The question is, in all similar cases, who are 
‘to eat the vegetables—the grower, or the 
pirates? But a snail isa sort of substance 
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not very nice and easy to deal with. It is all 
very well for gardening-books simply to say, 
“Snails are destroyed by crushing.” Of course 
they are; but who likes to do it? William 
Slitherhouse, I say it to his honour, was not 
the man. Robbed though he was every year 
of the best part of the produce of his garden, 
he could never make up his mind to use his 
virtuous amateur spade for any such purpose. 
It is true that a chemist in the neighbour- 
hood, having whispered to him that salt was a 
deadly poison to snails, our friend did once 
deposit a score of them ina flower-pot, and then 
cast over the moving mass of shellsand horns 
half a handful of salt. But he never did it 
twice. 
all those protruding and inquiring horns— 
the yellow froth of the shell-mouths, and the 
anguished rolling over of the shells, was too 
much for him—and no wonder. Mr. Slither- 
house’s servant, an old woman of no imagina- 
tion, once collected a heap of snails from the 
palings near the ditch at the bottom of the 


garden, and after scolding them all down the | 


pathway into the kitchen, threw them into 
the fire. She received warning that very 
day. 


Mr. Slitherhouse now adcpted the plan of} 


collecting two or three scores of the ma- 
rauders in a pocket-handkerchief, and carrying 
them a few miles off to deposit them beneath 
the hedge of some field. By these means he 
avoided the horrors of gelatinous contortions, 
and all the spittings and splutterings attend- 
ing extermination ; while, at the same time, he 
reconciled the fact of such injury as the snails 
might do to the hedge-leaves and field-grass, 
by the reflection that snails were sent into the 
world to eat something, and that he had not 
the least knowledge of the person who owned 
the field. Perhaps it belonged to Her Most 
Gracious. Majesty the Queen, in which case 
there was no harm done. 

No doubt can exist but the revulsion caused 
in the mind of Mr. Slitherhouse, by the pre- 
vious murders that he had himself committed | 
as well as. witnessed during the “reign of | 
terror,” had caused a re-action in his feelings, 
so that he now pursued his task of tracing 
out and capturing the interlopers with a 
degree of interest in the creatures themselves. 
This naturally increased as he bestowed more 
and more observation on their structure and 
habits. One day he noticed a snail whose 
shell had been partially crushed, creeping into 
a cranny in the wall with the languid air of 
an invalid going to the hospital. Finding it 
still there the next time he visited the spot, 
he attentively watched its operations, and the 
creature’s repair of its shell, in each stage of 
the process. At length it was all made com- 
pact once more and hardened in the wind, 
and the very first morning the snail issued 
forth after its recovery, Mr. Slitherhouse had 


The instantaneous shrinking back of! 
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lof its own species, they each began to make 
extraordinary demonstrations in the air with 
| their horns (or rather, the tentacles) and ex- 
jhibited an alacrity of gesticulation in the 
uplifting and twirling the head and neck, 
which showed that their love, though at first 
sight, was mutual. 

From this day we have to date a great 
| change in the mind of Mr. Slitherhouse. He 
now pursued his researches after snails with 
a very different eye from that of a gardener. 
He had unconsciously become a close observer 
—a naturalist. “No doubt,” mused he, in his 
little summer-house, built after the approved 
manner of English suburban villas, on the 
borders of the ditch—‘ No doubt but the 
department of Natural History which I have 
adopted for especial study, is not very ex- 
tensive ; nevertheless, there must be a great 
many snails in the world, and as nature loves 
variety, they are probably not all alike.” In 
order to ascertain how the fact stood in this 
respect, he sent to a bookseller for Mr. Lovell 

Xeeve’s book on the subject, having been in- 
formed that this contained the most compre- 
hensive account, and was also the latest 
authority. He desired that the pamphlet, 
or whatever else that author had written 
;on snails, should be forwarded to him by 
| post. 

The bookseller had the good sense to spare 
Mr. Slitherhouse the postage, and forwarded 
|the “order” by the Parcels’ Delivery Com- 
|pany—a large quarto volume of some two 
| hundred pages, with nearly a hundred plates, 
all beautifully drawn and coloured (fac-siziles) 
| of the original snail-shells, price five guineas. 

Mr. Slitherhouse, with an equal mixture of 
pride, respectful awe, and delight, sank back 
|in his arm-chair, and sat staring at the quarto 
|as it lay upon the table, not yet quite emanci- 
|pated from the thick sheets of brown paper 
in which it had been packed. 

Lying by the side of the goodly quarto was 
a thin pamphlet by the same author, “ On the 
Geographical Distribution of the Bulimi”— 
(Mr. Slitherhouse felt the importance of snails 
considerably enhanced as he pronounced the 
word, and he assumed a more dignified attitude 
in his chair as he read furthermore)—“a 
Genus of terrestrial Mollusca ; and on the Mo- 
dification of their Shell to the local physical 
Conditions in which the Species occur. By 
Lovell Reeve, F.LS., &c., with a map!” Mr. 
Slitherhouse turned over the pages with 
avidity, devouring their contents—with his 
eyes. He took an enthusiastic flight and a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole. He saw what a 
field was before him, That day the abste- 
mious naturalist drank nearly a whole bottie of 
port wine after dinner. He felt quite another 
man. He sat with his eyes fixed on the wall 
of his room, till the papering gradually 
assumed the outlines of Mr. Reeve’s coloured 








the pleasure of witnessing one of those scenes 
80 excellently described by Mr. Rymer Jones, 
in which the snail, meeting with an admirer 


map, and his imagination became geographical 
as he wandered over the world in the pursuit 
of snails. 
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Just where the faded tail of an eccentric 
peacock on the paper of his sitting-room, 
lost itself in the faint pink of a true lover’s 
knot, forming an introductory flourish to the 
stem of a large white oak leaf with a pale 
blue acorn, Mr. Slitherhouse began to distin- 
guish the southern part of Europe (famous 
chiefly for its snails), running down to the 
Mediterranean and extending to the Black 
Sea, and thence advancing to the Caucasian 
variety of the Bulimi. Having gratified the 
first gush of his roving imagination thus far, 
Mr. Slitherhouse bethought him that it would 
be better to methodise his excursions a little, 
and in accordance with the map he had seen 
in the pamphlet. Still keeping his eyes fixed 
upon the paper of his room, he made a dash 
through nine peacocks’ tails, with their 
associated true lovers’ knots and white oak 
leaves, and alighted at once upon aspot which 
corresponded with his ideas of the Brazilian 
and other snail-provinces of South America, 
recollecting that Mr. Reeve had distinctly 
stated that this hemisphere comprised the 
“four grand provinces of their distribution.” 
He there saw in imaginaticn (or to speak more 
correctly, in memory, for he had just been 
looking at the coloured fac-similes), amidst 
the luxuriant wilds of Venezuela and New 
Granada, “the highest condition of the genus.” 
Here the warm temperature and the vegeta- 
tion, watered by the tributaries of the Mag- 
dalena and the Orinoco rivers, are most 
favourable to the development of these 
interesting creatures, so that sixty different 
species may be collected at different altitudes. 
On the sides of the mountains sloping from 
the sea, where there is little vegetation, Mr. 
Slitherhouse saw but a few species, and of 
these the shell was extremely poor; thin in 
substance and dull of hue, owing to the want 
of sufficient moisture in the animals. Their 
bodies, however, were curiously spotted and 
painted, and they clung in bunches, one over 
the other, to many a splendidly-flowering 
cactus, eating into the very middle of the 
leaves and stem, notwithstanding the thorns, 
prickles, and frizzy hairs that protected the 
food. How so soft a substance as the head 
and neck of a snail could contrive to escape 
without wounds in so dangerous a feeding- 
place, was a question of much admiring 
speculation in the mind of our naturalist. 
But what a difference between the dull 
colour of these snail-shells, and those of some 
other parts of the world, where they were so 
brilliant, transparent, and variegated. These 
differences were discoverable, to a great 
extent, between the shells of the same pro- 
vinces at different elevations, according to the 
temperature, and to the character of the 
vegetation. Journeying up the mountains of 
Venezuela, for instance, they are large and 
sombre in some parts, bright and small in 
others ; proceeding higher still, the plants 
become thicker, and gradually give place to 
forests with undergrowth of broad green 


leaves, the whole space being enveloped in 
clouds and mists. Mr. Slitherhouse perceived 
at once, that although this was no place to 
read “Thomson’s Seasons” in, it was a very 
beautiful locality for snails. Here, at an ele- 
vation of from four thousand to six thousand 
feet, he remembered to have seen (in Plate 
twenty-four of the quarto) the richly coloured 
Bulimi fulminans, and Blainvilleanus ; the 
former, oblong, acuminated towards the apex, 
having five whorls (curls), with a lip “ widely 
reflected,” its colour a peculiar semi-trans- 
parent smoky brown, shot with sharp angular 
zigzags of bright chestnut ; the latter creature 
similar in architecture and tone of colour. to 
the fulminans, but over-laid with a remark- 
able epidermis of a dark green hue, sometimes, 
in highly favoured individuals, dotted with 
yellow spots, deposited in fine rippling 
wrinkles, resembling those which we often see 
on oil paintings that have heen too much 
exposed to the heat of the sun, Clambering 
higher still up these mountains, in fact, to an 
elevation of eight thousand feet, our naturalist 
had no doubt but the temperature which he 
should feel would be considerably lowered ; 
for there, beneath decayed leaves of dense 
woods, or in cold shadowy ravines and clefts 
of rocks, were the huge widely-inflated, thick- 
shelled “vehicles” of several very im- 
posing creatures, and more especially of the 
darkly painted Moritzianas,—brown, streaked 
with yellowish white, in a wavy pattern, 
covered with an olive green epidermis, and 
having a broad lip of deep orange. 

Here the memory of Mr. Slitherhouse, 
excited as it had been, quite failed him, and 
he was obliged to withdraw his eyes from the 
geographical wall of his apartment, and turn 
to Mr. Reeve’s map, pamphlet, and the Plates 
of the quarto. 

He found that the great Snail families were 
distributed over the equatorial, tropical, and 
temperate regions of the globe, in tribes, each 
of a distinct character, and not at all disposed 
to change their special locaiities. “ Being of 
sluggish habits,” says the pamphlet, “with 
few means of transport” (none, we should 
fancy, beyond their own slow coaches), “little 
migration occurs, even where there are no 
such natural boundaries as seas, deserts, or 
mountain-chains.” The localities of nearly 
six hundred different species, distributed over 
the world, are now well authenticated. Our 
enthusiastic naturalist, having hastily exa- 
mined the Venezuelan and Brazilian provinces, 
turned his gaze to the sandy plains of 
Chili, where there is little moisture, except 
that which is derived from the dews. The 
shells here were generally small, thin, and not 
very admirable in colour or marking. Near 
the sea-shore, they were darkly speckled, and 
existed in a torpid state for many months in 
the crevices of rocks. In the warmer district of 
Peru, however, they were more bright ofcolour, 
and possessed more variety in their patterns. 
Still, Mr. Slitherhouse found there was 
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equally a want of rain in those localities ; and 
that, in the more arid parts of Peru, the 
shells had a colder aspect than those of the 
same latitude in Brazil, on account of the 
very scanty nature of the vegetation, the 
less degree of humidity in the atmosphere, and 
the cold precipitated from the cold antarctic 
drift-current, which flows in a northerly 
direction along the western shores of South 
America nearly to the equator. The effect 
of moisture, and consequent amount of de- 
caying vegetable matter, in promoting the 
formation of shell, was curiously illustrated by 
the presence of a stout, richly-coloured species, 
of large size, on the rainy border of Peru, 
where they crawled up the stripped trees in 
great abundance; and by another species— 
dwelling on bushes and garden-walls, on the 
Bolivian side of the Andes, at an elevation of 
nine thousand feet—which had a robust, dark- 
painted shell, similar to those of the lofty 
Venezuelan type. Mr. Slitherhouse had also 
the pleasure of making the acquaintance of 
a family which inhabits a wide range of 
country, extending from the environs of 
Valparaiso, near the sea, to Cocapata, in 
Bolivia ; crouches under stones in the sand, 
in the first-named locality ; and has a pale, 
smooth, calcareous shell. In the woods of 
Cocapata—where the family reside in more 
humid situations, among the trunks of trees 
—he found the shell larger, stouter, more 
richly coloured, and with more of epidermis : 
the change which characterised different 
species, presented in the same species under 
different conditions, thus became apparent. 
Another remarkable instance was presented 
in a kind of zebra-marked shell. This species 
inhabited an area of Central America, en- 
closing Honduras, Nicaragua, the West Indies, 
and Pernambuco, reaching to the shores of 
Peru, and produced ashell varying so much in 
character, according to the physical conditions 
under which it was formed, that it has been 
described as several species ; but Mr. Slither- 
house perceived very clearly that such 
descriptions were deficient in research and 
accuracy. 

Our naturalist now took a careful view of 
the provinces of Bolivia, of Central America, 
and of the islands of the Western Hemisphere, 
particularly the Gelapagos; but he found 
that the Polynesian Islands were among the 
most wretched places on the face of the globe 
(so far as snails are concerned), and the Mar- 
quesas, Friendly, and Society Islands not 
very much better, 

Becoming impatient at the lamentable 
deficiency of snails in the above places, 
Mr. Slitherhouse turned to the quarto ; and, 
without reference to any learned description 
or comment whatever, feasted his eyes, plate 
after plate, on the numerous and beautiful 
varieties which were there set out before him, 
—the choice products of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, the Caucasian, Malayan, and African 
provinces — in addition to those at which 





he had previously glanced. He examined, 
with great curiosity the tiger-striped snails 
of Africa, and other shells whose form and 
colours suggested with equal force the pre- 
sence of wild beasts of different kinds, some 
of the shells being marked with dark spots, 
stripes or clouds—and of a vivid brown, dark- 
yellow,—black and tawny,—or dusky grey 
colours ; and others having mouths set all 
‘round with ugly fangs. Some were pale, 
| white, or dun coloured, suggestive of arid soils, 
|hot and sandy ; others of rich chestnut, or of 
deep sea-weed green, showing that they 
belonged to the luxuriant undergrowth of 
woods, and were huge feeders upon the leaves 
of trees. Here, he found a snail with a house 
as bright as the brightest yellow of a canary- 
bird ; there, he saw one all covered with the 
most minute work and tracing, a sort of 
mosaic, which (in the real shell) is revealed 
to be more perfect and minute in proportion to 
the power of the magnifying glasses through 
which it is examined; here, he regarded with 
delight the golden-haired shells from the 
Phillipine Islands; there, he beheld with 
wonder the immense shells of the largest 
species of snails, and pictured to himself what 
would be the effect of walking in a wood, and 
suddenly perceiving a snail with his state- 
coach, or van of a long helmet shape, solemnly 
advancing to meet him with uplifted and 
inquiring horns! Finally, he examined a 
variety of snails’ eggs, many of them little 
round yellow balls, many in size and shape 
exactly like white sugar plums ; some the size 
of peas, others iike fine porcelain beans ; and 
a few of the shape, colour, and size of pigeon’s 
eggs. The size of the eggs, he perceived, 
were curiously disproportioned to the size 
of the creatures; the largest eggs by no 
means belonging to the larger sort of shells, 
Not less interesting were the infant snails, 
which in some species are produced from the 
maternal shell, of a minute size; yet, in all 
respects, perfect creatures. 

It is not to be denied, but that the reading 
of the quarto and the pamphlet on this sub- 
ject, with the examination of the map and the 
contemplation of the plates, did produce a very 
considerable excitement in the imagination of 
Mr. Slitherhouse, so that (he confessed this, 
subsequently, to his friends) he had begun to 
form a project for starting off to the Phillipine 
islands, as the most prolitie of all localities for 
the discovery and collection of all sorts of 
shells. But the result of his first inquiries put 
an end to his dream. He found that Mr. Hugh 
Cuming, the conchologist, had, some tie 
since, hired a yacht with a crew, and 
that he had passed ten years on board this 
little vessel, assiduously dredging for shells, 
and cruising, day by day; especially among 
the Phillipine Islands. At this news the 
great Camberwell naturalist drew in his 
horns, and resolved in future to content 
himself with the reality of his little garden, 
while he indulged his imagination in the 
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quarto with its brightly coloured plates, and 
in tracing on the map the course of Mr. 
Cuming’s yacht among the sunny little spots 
of the shell-islands. 


DEPARTED BEGGARS. 


Cuartes Lams in his day complained of 
the decay in the number of beggars in the 
The decay has now approached 


metropolis. 
dissolution, 

Where are the beggars to whom ithe 
macaronis of George the Fourth’s princely and 
wasted youth flung the smaller coins, after 
Brummell had banned contumeliously the 
retention of small “change?” Where are the 
weather and brandy-beaten soldiers, redder 
or browner than their tattered umforms, who 
asked for alms—“an obolus to Belisarius ?” 
[A fable, but it ought to have been true.] 
Where are the seamen, sturdy as_ they 
were crippled, who, as a matter of choice— 
when choice permitted—were for the “ town’s- 
end” for life? and even London town had 
then a few straggling and varying indica- 
tions of what might be called “ends.” Where 
is the escaped negro slave, whose back was 
marked as with scars from the leathern 
and wiry claws of the slave-driver’s cat, and 
whose body, bowed in mendicant and slave- 
like humbleness, was often to be re-marked 
for its dull, sable obesity? Where are the 
unshorn and ill-linened men who watched 
the congregating and departing of classical 
schools, and begged, as they thought, classi- 
cally, “ Miserere mei! Sum pauper egensque ;” 
or asked those whom they knew, or fancied, 
to belong to the French class, “ Donnez-mot 
un sou, milord; un petit sou; pour Vamour de 
Dieu?” Where are the brimstone-tipped 
match-sellers who, in the age of tinder-boxes, 
introduced their wares and wants in London 
suburbs, under cover of some lugubrious 
psalm, or solemn “ werses for the occasion,” 
despite the bidding that it is for the 
merry to sing psalms? Where are the 
attractive, yet repulsive, deformities who 
begged loudly, openly, upbraidingly, of re- 
eusant Christian people, in other days ? 
Where, I say, are all these long-established 
and long-remembered public characters now ? 
Gone, all gone ; as defunct as the box-seat of 
the York mail, or as the London street ery, 
which heralded the dawn, and in some parts 
was heard, like the nightingale, “all the night 
long,” the cry of “Sa-loop.” The New Police- 
man walks, with slow and measured steps, 
along dismantled or demolished streets, once 
the beggar’s, the veritable beggar’s hotel, 
his lavatory, his tiring-room, his harem. 
Streets, too, which once rang with mendicant 
melody or malediction, are now purged and 
live cleanly. 

Yet, it is little more than a quarter of a 
century ago that the streets were prolific in 
the very pith and pride of beggary. The 
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war, and the simulations of the battered 
trooper’s dress and manners, were bold in 
the highways. They had their peculiar 
feasts and fun, their favourite viands, their 
still more favourite beverages, their own 
toasts and their own “cant,” their graceless 
orgies, and their unbroken slumbers upon 
broken floors. Gone, all gone. The beggar 
has nightmares now ; his blue lettered and 
numbered enemy haunts him in his dreams, 

The spirit of street mendicity and menda- 
city is broken ; the genius of beggars’ inven- 
tion has shrunk into the envelope of ill-worded 
begging letters. Where is there now a man 
like “the Scotchman,” who wore four waist- 
coats and three coats, but was shoeless and 
hoseless, and had a loose robe, disposed like a 
lady’s shawl about him, and so artistically, 
that he looked “a deplorable object ?” And 
did he not gain his thirty, or forty, or fifty 
shillings a-day by pure begging ? What was 
a lieutenant’s or a captain’s half-pay to 
that? And did he not, all calm and un- 
ruffied, when interrupted in the exercise of 
his profession by a buzzing insect of a beadle, 
retire to a public-house, inviting thither 
also his interrupter, and consume for dinner 
a pound of ham, half-a-pound of less sa- 
voury beef, with a pint of rum, and two pots 
of ale ? 

The strictly professional beggars in those 
days, the flourishing beggars until they re- 
laxed for the night, carried their liquor like 
gentlemen, and were grave in the streets as 
was Thomson’s doctor, “a black abyss of 
drink” among the fox-hunters. And had not 
the Scotchman a tin case between his shoulders 
in which he kept bank-notes, of genuine 
Abraham Newland’s mark (for he was his 
own banker), and did he not, moreover, enjoy 
a pension from Chelsea Hospital? Show me 
half so adventurous a pensioner in our dull 
days ; half so successful a beggar. The present 
fraternity are like the men of whom Le Sage 
tells, who went to Madrid to see whiat 
o’clock it was, and went away as wise as they 
came. 

In those days there was actually a man who 
posed all civic wisdom. He appeared in man- 
of-war attire, and was led by a dog who carried 
his master’s poor-box in his mouth. This 
man put it to the Mansion House, and he put 
it to the Guildhall, that it was his dog which 
begged, and not he. Then there was a man 
with a valuable limp, which he put off when 
he retired into domestic life, and stood forth 
a first-rate boxer. A Chelsea pensioner 
boasted over his cups of his success in 
begging, as he stood by his “friend Devon- 
shire’s” wall in Piccadilly, shrinking and 
blinded, from the war in Egypt. His penston 
was only some ten shillings a-week. One 
beggar, who patronised Russell Square, until 
it was spoilt by Mr. Croker, did not carry his 
liquor like a gentleman, although sedate 
enough in his business hours; but he took 


martial cankers, the remnants of the long|his quaffing pints of gin at a draught, and 
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repeating the draught in a very quack-like 
| style, was continually snoring o’ nights in 
street kennels, I need not dwell on the 
instances of beggars havihg bequeathed 
fortunes (one, as a token of gratitude, left a 
| legacy to a bank-clerk, who was good for 
| a@ penny a-day); and one begging negro 
retired, rich, to the West Indies, the English 
| climate being cold and insalubrious. Neither 
have I time to tell of women-beggars who 
| really outdid the men ; and, after the manner 
of such women, did not fail to tell them 
of it, 

Beggary (in which word I include simply 
begging) rallied a few years back. Certain 
| legionaries, in faded uniforms, paraded the 
streets, announcing their sufferings for Queen 
Christina in Spain. Great was their success. 
“Why, we had, sir,” one of the batch of street- 

rofessionals said, “ wine when we liked, and 
ot giblet pies for supper!” Inferior vagrants 
cleaned these men’s boots, But legionaries 
_ sprung up like a crop from dragons’ teeth, 
and the “lurk ”—such is the technicality— 
was demolished by the police. The man 
whose words I have cited has begged from 
his infancy upwards. 

There were also the “distressed tradesman” 
and the “clean” lurk; but they were little 
better than revivals. 

Where, I repeat, is there an old-school 
beggar in London? Nowhere. Have, then, 
mendicancy and vagrancy left the streets and 
highways of London to the ten thousand 
wheels of commerce ; to gents in Hansoms, 
and ladies in Broughams ; to rich and reading 
professionals, and M.P.s, whose carriages are 
vehicular “studies ;” and to the race of aristo- 
cratic loungers and shoppers, in chariots 
heavy with armorial bearings ; as well as to 
the host of pedestrians upon pocket-com- 
pulsion? Not so: vagrancy is rife through 
the kingdom ; but mendicancy—able and most 
special-pleading mendicaucy, which once 


= Flew, like night, from land to land, 
Which had strange powers of speecl—” 


pure mendicancy—is gathered to the fathers 
and mothers of whom I have just presented 
a simple record, There was once a pride of 
art which bore the beggar bravely on; but 
now, even the veriest singing beggar is (com- 
paratively) as silent as Memnon’s statue, the 
poets notwithstanding. If these beggars 
chance to sing, they also strive to sell ; they 
are not of the true blood of beggary ; not of 
the breed which could assume the simple and 
timid look at will; they are, like Lear and 
his friends and fool, “ sophisticated ;” the bye- 
gone beggars were, like Mad Tom, “the thing 
itself.” 

There is, however, a covert mendicancy in 
our day. Aged and infirm people go from 
door to door with small stocks of lucifer- 
match boxes, or stay and boot laces, or memo- 
| tandum-books or almanacks, and under shelter 
| Of this array of small traffic, they—beg. The 
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children, little girls especially, beg under the 
odour of violets, “ only a penny a bunch,” 
even in winter. They profess no mendi- 
cancy ; but their dress, their look, their 
tone, their straggling hair and protruding 
toes, are all mendicants’ pleas, and they 
sometimes beg directly. Sorely, I have been 
told by two young sisters, have they some- 
times been snubbed by fine, but not very 
young ladies, because the children refused 
a halfpenny for the nosegay, which was 
about its cost, by the dozen bunches, at day- 
een in Covent Garden market in the bleak 
rost, 

Then there are Irish beggars, Some are 
old men, tottering to a pauper’s grave, 
who sell match-boxes, and when a civil 
word or a pitiful. look encourages them, beg 
eloquently. 

“ Well thin, sir,” said a grey-headed feeble 
Trishman, whom I questioned, “I was a lock- 
smith, and came, in my prime, yer honner, to 
mend myself in this country. But sorra the 
file can [ hold now, for it has plazed God to 
fail my fingers and hands with the rheu- 
matics. Ah! it’s a match-box I can scarce 
hold now. Ay, and indeed, yer honner, you 
may say, ‘sad changes. ‘The streets get 
cowlder and cowlder, sir, and people gets 
crosser and crosser wid an old man like me. 
But,” brightening up a little, “I have a 
daughter that’s immigrated. The Lord 
fasten the life in the good lady that helped 
her, though it almost broke my heart. But 
she’ll help me, will my daughter, sure ; and I 
must go on as I do now, till thin.” 

The street beggar’s vocation is, therefore, 
not entirely gone from among us. It lingers, 
and is found here and there, like the small-~ 
pox; but it is fast disappearing, or has 
assumed strange guises, of which I have not 
now space to tell, Bethnal Green shall have 
no more legends; and no King Cophetua 
could now find a beggar-maid beseemingly to 
woo. The “jovial beggar,” too, of Burns’s 
lay is not. In fact, I have had opportunities 
to observe that your beggar, if he be a cripple, 
and must beg or pine in a workhouse, is an 
exceeding dull fellow. In our age an idle 
heavy lad who must. yet be a runaway and 
scorn restraint, sinks into a beggar ; the more 
quick-witted young vagrant (for, in such cases, 
a common lodging-house is a hot-house, a 
forcing-house) soon blooms a thief. 

There is another and a remarkable change 
portending to this matter. In other days the 
vagabond, or the beggar, seems to have been, 
as Blackstone calls seamen, “favourites of the 
law ;” or rather, perhaps, of London magis- 
trates. The man was, perhaps, sent off into 
the next street to beg, after bowing to an 
injunction to “ look out for honest work ;” a 
frequent consequence, and always to the 
disgust of the reproved and now (in such 
functions) superseded beadle, who had cap- 
tured the beggar “in the act.” Now the 
conviction is summary. 
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‘he lines of street beggary are not, in this 
year of grace, cast in pleasant places. 


SUBMARINE GEOGRAPHY. 


By an act of the American Congress in 
March 1849, the secretary of the United 
States Navy was authorised to appoint three 
suitable vessels for the purpose of investigating 
the phenomena of the winds and the waves, 
to find short routes, and to discover matters 
of importance to commerce and navigation. 
These vessels were to sail under the instruc- 
tions of Lieutenant Maury, the author of the 
Wind and Current Charts, published at New 
York. From some cause, but one vessel was 
fitted out for this important service; the 
“Fancy,” a schooner commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Walsh, which sailed from New York, 
in October 1849, amply furnished with the 
means of carrying out the instructions given. 
Those orders included not only constant ob- 
servations upon the wind, the force and set of 
the currents, with their temperature, depth, 
position, &c., but also notices of the general 
temperature of the ocean, with “deep-sea 
soundings.” 

In May of the following year, the United 
States ship Albany, Commander Plate, was 
despatched on similar service to the West 
India station, equally well found in every 
requisite for the purpose. The field of the 
“Fancy’s”” operation was to have been the 
“Horse Latitudes” to the north of the 
Equator, and a few degrees south of the 
Line, between fifteen and twenty-five degrees 
west longitude. Unfortunately, this vessel 
proved unseaworthy, and her commander was 
compelled to relinquish bis undertaking before 
being half completed. This first voyage was, 
however, not without results, for it enabled 
the officer in command to disprove the exist- 
ence of various supposed rocks between the 
West India Islands and the African continent, 
and which had, until that time, been regu- 
larly laid down in the official charts. Lieu- 
tenant Walsh also discovered a submarine 
current of considerable velocity, moving in 
a direction opposite to that on the surface ; 
he found water at a great depth, which, when 
brought up, relieved of all pressure, and 
equalised to the surface temperature, proved 
to be lighter than the water at the surface. 
In “ deep-sea soundings” less was done than 
had béen anticipated, owing mainly to the 
loss of their longest wire-line, which parted 
close to the reel on deck. The deepest sound- 
ing made by this expedition, and which is 
also the deepest yet made, was five thousand 
seven hundred fathoms, or six miles and a 
half, at which immense depth no bottom was 
found. This was made about three hundred 
miles to the eastward of Bermuda, on the 15th 
of November, 1849, and serves to establish 
the fact, that the actual depth of the great 
ocean basin is greater than any elevation 
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above the sea level. The time oecupied by 
this length of wire in running out was one 
hour and a half; and, to have wound it 
up on the reel by two or three men, would 
have required at least twelve hours; that | 
labour, however, was not needed, as the | 
whole length parted at the surface, and was 
lost. 

It may not be uninteresting to detail the | 
mode by which the direction and velocity of the | 
under-currents were determined—a method 
at once simple and efficacious, A large chip- | 
log of a quadrantal form, the are of it | 
measuring four feet, and being heavily | 
loaded with lead to keep it upright, was sunk || 
to the required distance, say one hundred and | 
twenty fathoms ; on the upper end of the line | 
to which this was secured, was a barrega, or | 
float, which of course followed the direction | 


| of the sunken chip-log, propelled by the under. | 


current, and the rate at which it moved | 
was ascertained by means of a log-line and | 
glass, in the ordinary way. Lieutenant | 
Walsh found, by these means, a great number | 
of under-currents moving at various rates, | 
according to depth, ranging from two miles | 
to halfa mile, but always in a direction con | 
trary to the surface current, and usually | 
moving at a more rapid rate. | 
The second expedition in the Albany, | 
proved far more successful than the first; and | 
although the scene of operations was on a | 
much more limited scale, the task was per- | 
formed most completely. This vessel was of | 
much larger tonnage, more liberally officered, | 
and better supplied with materiel. In place | 
of wire sounding lines, cod-lines of sufficient | 
size were furnished, which were well waxed | 
or oiled, and marked off at every hundred | 
fathoms. The supply extended to fifty | 
thousand fathoms, sufficient, one might sup- 
pose, for several such voyages, yet: the greater 
part of it was used on this one trip ; losses of | 
some thousands of fathoms occurring inces | 
santly from the inferior make of the line | 
causing it to part. 
The first deep-sea soundings were made | 
somewhat to the southward of the Bermudas, | 
where no bottom was found with lines of one | 
thousand nine hundred fathoms and one thou- | 
sand fathoms. Standing on towards Hayti, 
and within a few degrees of that island, 
bottom was found, and regular sets of sound: | 
ings effected in a most satisfactory manner | 
from that point right across the Gulf of | 
Mexico, and afterwards across the Carribean | 
Sea. From a depth of sixteen hundred fathoms | 
(about two miles) the ground gradually | 
trended upwards, towards the coast of Hayti, | 
with very ordinary undulation. Passing on, | 
westerly, through the shoals and islands to | 
the northward of Cuba, at which island the | 
vessel remained a day or two to overhaul the | 
lines and correct the imperfections, a course | 
of soundings was taken right across the bay 
from east to west, and again from west to 
east. Three months were occupied in this 
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ortion of the work, and althongh, at times, 
the squally state of the weather rendered 
soundings quite impracticable, the fine calm 
days intervening sufficed for every useful 
purpose. The result’ of these operations was 
to show that the depth of the two great 
waters, the Gulf of Mexico and the Car- 
ribean Sea, is not nearly so great as, from their 
extent, might have been anticipated ; whilst, on 
the other hand, the submarine valleys situated 
between Cuba and some of the immediately 
adjacent islands, stretch to a much greater 
distance below than the larger undulations. 
These contiguous ocean-valleys are, in fact, so 
many sharp precipices descending to a depth 
of sixteen hundred fathoms, and twelve hun- 
dred fathoms ; equal, by land measurement, 
to two miles, and one and a halt mile. The 
greatest declivity found in the Mexican 
Gulf was eight hundred and eighty fathoms, 
a trifle over a mile, whilst, in the deepest part 
of the Carribean Sea, right to the westward, 
the soundings gave fully thirteen hundred 
fathoms, decreasing, with a few irregularities, 
to about three hundred fathoms in the vicinity 
of the gulf stream, between Cuba and Cape 
Haytien. The formation of these two vast 
basins is especially interesting, as connected 
with the course and strength of the great 
gulf stream and other tributary ocean rivers, 
which it is now evident feed the one mighty 
stream. The operations of the officers on 
board the Albany prove that, in the centre of 


the Mexican Gulf, stretching away for the 
North American coast, between the mouths 
of the Mississippi, towards the Yucatan Pass, | 
there lies a ridge of elevated matter, which, | 
whilst it serves to confine the in-coming gulf’ 
stream to its present course, protects the | 
mouths of the great Mississippi from any en- | 


croachments from that quarter. Doubtless, | 
the submarine barrier thus thrown up as it 
were for mutual purposes, owes its origin and 
growth to more than one system of rivers. | 
In all probability, the mighty Amazon and | 
Orinoco have as much to do with it as the} 
great northern torrent ; and should these | 
inquiries be carried out to their full extent | 
by obiaining specimens of the bottoms in all 
these soundings, the point might, with no| 
great difficulty, be determined, through the 
means of microscopic observation. 

Who can say what mighty work may not 
be in progress beneath the surface of these far 
waters? Who can tell what vast sedimentary 
formations may not be in course of prepara- 
tion, to give to the world, in a future genera- 
tion, new lands, new countries, rich in organic 
remains, rich in all that can astound and 





bewilder the naturalist, who, gazing in ages 
to come at the treasures thus locked up, will 
find within the overwhelming mass, fossil 
palms and infusoria from the Amazon; reptiles 
from the Orinoco; birds from the Rio Grande; 
plants and creepers from the Upper Missouri ; 
pine, beech, and ash, from the Mississippi— 
leaped up in gigantic confusion with wrecks 
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of steamers, and skeletons of man, and beast, 
and monsters of the deep. 

Having stated briefly the actual results of 
the two first attempts at fathoming the depths 
of the great waters, I will now mention 
further operations undertaken in another 
direction by the Commander of the United 
States ship John Adams, during the spring 
of last year (1851). This vessel was steered 
nearly due west, from latitude thirty-eight 
degrees, fifty minutes north, and made some 
most successful deep-sea soundings. The first 
was taken in about fifty-two degrees west 
longitude, when bottom was found at twenty- 
six hundred fathoms. In about forty-five 
degrees west longitude, bottom was found at 
five thousand five hundred fathoms, which 
is the greatest depth at which soundings have 
been successful ; for, although, in the Fancy 
expedition, two hundred fathoms deeper were 
explored, no bottom was found. The above 
sounding corrected for drift, 7.e. making due 
allowance for the effect of under-currents 
upon the line whilst running out, gives an 
actual up-and-down descent of twenty-eight 
thousand nine hundred and fifty feet. In 
longitude forty-four degrees west, the sound- 
ings gave bottom at two thousand three 
hundred fathoms. From this spot to within 
twenty-four miles of the Peak of Pico, the 
bottom ascended gradually to six hundred 
and seventy fathoms, whilst, between the 
Azores and Madeira, the depth increased to 
beyond a thousand fathoms. In this course 
of soundings a great deal of line was lost 
from accidental breakages; a casualty to 
which all the tackle employed appears to 
have been especially subject. It will be 
observed that the soundings taken in forty- 
five degrees aud forty-four degrees west longi- 
tude, differed most materially; the actual 
distance of locality did not exceed seventy 
miles, yet the ocean bed was found to sink 
from over five thousand fathoms to less than 
half that depth. Here, then, we have a direct 
proof, that the irregularity in the submarine 
geography of the world is not confined, as 
has been imagined, to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of dry land, but that ocean valleys 
and mountains exist far away in the watery 
waste of equal grandeur with any on our 


| continents, and, as already proved, of greater 


vastness in some cases. ‘This is but the result 
of an inquiry and research at present in its 
infancy: the knowledge is as yet only dawn- 
ing upon our minds: what it may lead to, can 
be but mere surmise. The island of Saint 
Helena is, as we know, a bluff, up-heaved, 
rocky mass, running off at a very precipitous 
angle below the water’s edge. Doubtless, it 
forms the summit of some ocean Andes, some 
tremendous ranges of geological structures, 
which, if in our upper-land, would be capped 
with eternal snows. 

Of the structure and irregularities of the 
great southern basin nothing is as yet known. 
It will not be long, however, before we 
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possess some data on which to rest future | 


stores of knowledge. Already a portion of 


the American navy has gone to the south- 
ward in prosecution of this most interesting 
inquiry, provided with every possible re- 
quisite, and in charge of men of undoubted 


ability and energy. 

Before concluding this notice, it may be as 
well to detail the plan of operations as carried 
on in these deep-sea soundings. The cordage 
found to be best adapted for the work, is stout 
fishing-line, of equal strength throughout its 
entire length. It should be oiled or waxed, 
in order to prevent as much as possible any 
degree of friction in passing rapidly through 
the salt water. The line must be measured 
off, and marked at every thousand fathoms 
with silk thread of various colours, tied 
tightly round it. The intervening hundred 
fathoms are to be denoted by threads of cor- 
responding colours, but secured in a different 
manner, so as to indicate from one to nine 
hundred, 

The weight employed for sinking the line 
has been a thirty-two pound shot, slung in 
canvas bands, and so secured to the line, that 


any sudden jerk upon it will detach the one | 


from the other : the labour of hauling up that 
weight at the end of a line, several thousands 
of fathoms long, would be far too great : as it 


is, the reeling up of the line itself is a task of | 


considerable magnitude, though the reel is 
worked by cranks and fly-wheels, at which 
three or four men are employed. Several 
attempts were made by persons on board 
these surveying ships, to raise one of the 
thirty-two pound shot from the ground, when 
on the bottom of the ocean, at a depth of 
about three thousand fathoms; but although 
it was easy enough to drag it along the smooth 
bed, the strongest man in the vessel was 
unable to lift it an inch. 


descent of the shot, canvas friction-bands are 
employed; otherwise the twine might flow 
from the reel more rapidly than the shot 
would sink it, and so become entangled on 
the surface. It has been found by many 
trials, that the weight descends with a steadily 
decreasing rapidity, in exact proportion with 
the depth attained by it: a knowledge of this 
has enabled those employed in the soundings 
to detect the existence of an under-current 
at any depth below, for the action of such 
current, though, perhaps, of not more than 
half a knot per hour upon the great length of 
line out, caused it to run off the reel more 
rapidly than, according to the depth, it should 
have done. In this way, by timing the 
descent of the line at every hundred fathoms, 
not only is it perfectly easy to detect the 
existence of an under-current, but also to 
determine its position, and, with some tolerable 
accuracy, its speed. The five thousand five 
hundred fathoms run out by the Albany, with 
soundings, took two hours and forty minutes 
in its descent, and required ten hours for 


To regulate and} 
check the passing out of the line during the | 


re-winding by four men, according to the 
usual rate. This rate of descent, it will be 
seen, was much less than that of the five 
thousand seven hundred fathoms of wire-line, 
which the officers of the Fancy passed out 
without getting soundings, and which occu- 
pied but one hour and a half in its fall, owin 
to the smaller amount of friction with the 
metal than the fibrous line. 

Let us hope that what has been so well 
begun by our friends across the Atlantic, may 
be not disregarded by our own authorities, 
but that similar researches may be made in 
those seas which peculiarly form the high- 
way of our Oriental commerce. If these 
things are worth the attention of a young 
people like the Americans, how much more 
so of the care of the British Government, 
whose ships of war are floating in almost 
every degree of longitude and latitude 
throughout the watery world? In the vast 
Indian Ocean there is, beyond doubt, a rich 
harvest awaiting the labourer: the field so 
often passed over is as yet unexplored. The 
crude materials extracted from ships’ log- 
books go to show that in the Indian seas 
there exists a gulf stream similar to that on 
the Eastern coasts of America, having a 
temperature often above blood heat. 

In the system of aqueous circulation thus 
detected, and in the prevailing winds of the 
Pacific, are to be found the conditions which 
cause the climates of the Atlantic States to 
| be repeated along the coasts of China; the 
climate of Western Europe to be re-duplicated 
jin North-western America. In the tepid 
waters of India which this stream conveys 
towards the Fox Islands—the Newfoundland 
of the Pacific Ocean—is to be found the 
jorigin of the fogs of the North Pacific and 
the European-like climate of Oregon. It may 
readily be imagined that the storms which 
take their rise near the western margin of 
the Pacific Ocean will also follow this stream 
in their course. The passage from China to 
California, now made in fifty-four days, may 
reasonably be reduced to thirty, if we obtain 
an accurate knowledge of all these matters ; 
|and in like manner, the voyage from Cal 
/eutta or Hong-Kong to London might be 
shortened by a week or two. 
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THE FIERY TRIAL, 
A LEGEND. 


“Go, carry to thy convent back 
That scarred and ugly face, 

And sure the lady sisterhood 
Will thank thee for the grace. 

If thoughts of beauty’s fleeting bloom 
For such meek souls be fit, 

Good sooth, they have their lesson here, 
Not delicately writ. 





Our household portraits do they need 
The added charm of thine ? 

No; let oblivion drink the blot 
From our well-favoured line.” 
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“In days of old, oh grandame stern! 
The holy olden time, 

To give a blemished lamb to God, 
It was a grievous crime. 

My darling sister from my kiss 
Her bright mouth backward drew, 

As though she feared the faded lips 
Had power to wither too. 

But her; why do I speak of her ? 
My father scowled at me ; 

Was it a dream that I had been 
Once fondled on his knee? 


And yet, I could have borne it all 
Had but my mother shown 

That, e’en beneath such foul disguise, 
Her love could tell its own. 

I kissed her hand, for near embrace 
I felt had been amiss; 

But my whole heart, my yearning heart, 
I poured into that kiss. 


“Oh love! wert thou as powerful 
As legends say thou art, 

Thy charméd touch had moved her hand 
To draw me to her heart. 

They say I was a pretty child 
(They need to say so now!) 

Ah! then she used to smooth the hair 
That curled about my brow. 


“ The curls are gone, or gold or brown, 
Their lost hue I forget, 

But, on their scorched and scant remains 
That pressure lingers yet. 

But, for the cruel hand that stayed 
The red flames wreathing high, 

I might have died, and left my name 
A household memory. 


“ And, deep within my mother’s heart, 
Beyond Death’s power to kill, 

I still had been the little child, 
The bright-haired darling still.” 


“Go back! Thy seemly covering 
The veil and hood must be, 

For never shall our ancient house 
Give coronet to thee.” 


“ A-coronet! oh, give me back 
The home affection gone ! 
I covet from our lineal gems 
That pearl of price alone. 
*Twas at thy word the convent’s gloom 
My childhood darken’d o'er ; 
But I’ve stepped beyond the worldly shades, 
I shall not enter more. 


“ Bethink thee, [ am scarce sixteen, 
And grievous it appears 
To learn my life-time in a day, 
Yet live it three-score years. 
As well I may, for convent life 
Doth draw a sluggish breath ; 
Life, did I say ?—'twere better called 
A long look-out for death. 


“ And, oh ! amidst those cloisters dim, 
Where not e’en thought is free, 

The mounting bird, the running stream, 
Would still keep haunting me. 

Nor could the missal’s sacred lore 
My thoughts with Heaven engage ; 

Some landscape from the world without 
Still floated o'er the page, 


“ Keep, keep thy wealth, and rank and name, 
Yea, home and friend deny, 

Let me be free to come and go 
Beneath God's open sky. 

In nature's large and loving heart 
I have not lost my place ; 

The stream that gives thine image back 
Doth not refuse my face. 


“The flower doth not avoid my touch, 
Nor tall tree wave me hence, 

The breeze doth kiss thy cheek and mine 
Without a difference, 

But sickly plants I love to tend, 
For these my kindred be, 

And, when their gentle breath flows out, 
It feels Jike sympathy. 


* With these and my unquestioned thoughts 
Here will I live and die ; 

Though at the altar, I should stand, 
Thy power I will defy.” 


In vain their stormy anger burst 
The steadfast maiden o’er ; 

So they were fain to seek for one 
To take that burden sore. 


They offered wealth, but knight and squire 
Of high and low degree, 

Vowed they would need her weight in gold 
To wed with such as she. 

Then the poor maiden raised her head, 
And all a woman's pride 

Swelled the slight neck, while jest and scoff 
Flew round from side to side. 


But up then spake a yeoman stanch, 
And his sun-browned face flushed high, 
“Tf ye be knights and gentlemen, 
Thank God, so am, not I! 
Ihave a home. Dear lady, say, 
If thou couldst stoop so low ; 
Thou knowest that on the lowly bush 
A pleasant fruit doth grow. 


* An ancient house; it hath in front 
An oak, a royal tree ; 

But each old branch, at morn and eve, 
Shall learn to bow to thee. 

Tt hath a pleasant garden-ground ; 
I'll make thee there a seat, 

Just where the rivulet can float 
Its lilies to thy feet. 


* A quiet house, where, year by year, 
The building swallows come; 
Poor wouuded bird! the heights are cold, 
Come to the sheltered home. 
And, to atone for all the griefs 
That robbed youth of its right, 
True love shall make thy later years 
A childhood for delight.” 


And then the maiden bent her head, 
And all her pride was gone ; 

She said, “I will wear out my life 
In serving thee alone.” 

Then spake the grandame: “ As thy wife 
She may not own my name.” 

“ And shall not!” quoth the yeoman bold, 
“Tt was her only shame. 
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’ And keep thy wealth, thou cruel heart ! 
It never shall be told, 
My wife had not sufficient worth 
To be mine, without gold.” 
Thus cast they from their halls of pride 
Their innocent reproach ; 
But her bruised heart felt evermore 
Affection’s healing touch. 


And love, o’er the unsightly face, 
To its old magic true, 
Shed coloured floods of softened light 
To please the husband's view; 
She read and sang to win his ear, 
And often would he bless 
The voice, that seemed the lingering sprite 
Of her dead loveliness. 


And, as the years increased, arose 
Fair children round her knees, 
Who only felt their mother's love, 
Not her deformities. 
Her features did from her altered life 
Such natural graces gain, 
Her mother’s self could scarce have known 
The happy Lady Jane. 


PHASES OF “PUBLIC” LIFE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


In a suburban locality, mostly, shall you 
find the artistic public-house. There is 
nothing essentially to distinguish it from other 
houses of entertainment. 
were it not for the presence, perhaps, 
of an old picture or two in the bar, and 
a bran-new sacred piece by young Splodger 
“ Madonna col Bambino” (models Mrs. 
Splodger and Master W. Splodger), with an 
intensely blue sky, a preternaturally fat Bam- 
bino, and a Madonna with a concentrated 
sugar-candyish sweetness of expression— 
were it not for these, you would be puzzled 
to discover that the arts had anything to do 
with this class of public. But after eight 
o'clock at night, or so, the smoking-room 
is thronged with artists, young and old: 
grey-headed professors of the old school, who 
remember Stothard, and have heard Fuseli 
lecture; spruce young fellows who have 
studied in Paris, or have just come home 
from Italy, full of Horace Vernet, Paul Dela- 
roche, the doggie and stanze of the Vatican, the 
Pitti Palace, and the Grand Canal; moody 
disciples of that numerous class of artists 
known as the “great unappreciated,” who 
imagine that when they have turned their 
shirt collars down, and their lips up, grown 
an enormous beard and moustache, and 
donned an eccentric felt hat, all is done 
that can be done by art, theoretical, practical 
and eesthetical, and that henceforward it is a 
burning and crying shame if their pictures 
are not hung “ on the line” in the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, or if the daily papers 
do not concur in an unanimous pean of 
praise concerning their performances. Very 
rarely condescends also to visit the artists’ 
public that transcendent genius Mr. Cimabue 


Indeed, by day, | 
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Giotto Smalt, one of the P.P.P.B. or “Pre. 
painting and Perspective Brotherhood.” Mr, 
Smalt, in early life, made designs for the 
Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion, and was sus- 
pected also of contributing the vigorous and 
highly-coloured illustrations to the Hatchet 
of Horrors—that excellent work published 
in penny numbers by Skull, of Horrorwell 
Street. Subsequently awakening, however, to 
asense of the hollowness of the world, and 
the superiority of the early Italian school 
over all others, helaid in a large stock of cobalt, 
blue, gold leaf, small wooden German dolls, 
and glass eyes, and commenced that course of 
study which has brought him to the proud 
position he now holds as a devotional painter 
of the most esthetic acerbity and the most 
orthodox angularity. He carefully unlearned 
all the drawing and perspective which his 
kind parents had been at some trouble and 
expense to have him taught; he studied the 
human figure from his German dolls, expres- 
sion from his collection of glass eyes, drapery 
from crumpled sheets of foolscap paper, colour 
from judiciously selected morceaux (in panel) 
such as Barclay and Perkins’s blue board, and 
the “Red Lion” at Brentford. He paints 
shavings beautifully, sore toes faultlessly. In 
his great picture of St. Laurence, the bars of 
the gridiron, as branded on thesaint’s flesh, are 
generally considered to be masterpieces of 
finish and detail. Some critics prefer his 
broad and vivid treatment of the boils in 
his picture of “Job scraping himself” (the 
potsherd exquisitely rendered), exhibited at 
the Academy last year, and purchased by 
the Dowager Lady Grillo of Pytchley. He 
dresses in a sort of clerico-German style, cuts 
his hair very short, sighs continually, and 
wears spectacles. No Mondays, Tuesdays, or 
Wednesdays, are there in his calendar. The 
days of the week are all Feasts of St. 
Somebody, or Eves of something, with him. 
When he makes out his washing bill his 
laundress is puzzled to make out what 
“shyrtes” and “stockynges ” mean, for so he 
writeth them down ; and when he wanted to 
let his second floor, not one of the passers-by 
could for the life of them understand the 
wondrous placard he put forth in his row: 
window, the same being an iliuminated scroll, 
telling in red, blue, and gold hieroglyphics of 
something dimly resembling this : 


FVRNISHED CHAMBERES MAIE ON YE UPPER 
FLOOR BEE HADDE. 


Pipes are in great request in the smoking- 
room of the artist’s public—fancy pipes of 
elaborate workmanship and extraordinary 
degrees of blackness. The value of a pipe 
seems to increase as its cleanliness diminishes. 
Little stumpy pipes, the original cost of 
which was one halfpenny, become, after they 
have been effectually fouled and smoke- 
blackened, pearls beyond price—few content 
themselves with a simple yard of clay—some« 
thing more picturesque—more moyen dge. 
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Chrome, who paints “still life” nicely, fruit 
and flowers, and so on, (his detractors say 
apples, oranges, and bills of the play,) smokes 
a prodigious meerschaum, warranted to be 
from the Danube, crammed with Hungarian 
tobacco, and formerly the property of the 
Waywode of Widdin. Scumble (good in old 
houses and churches) inhales the fumes of a 
big pipe with a porcelain bowl, purchased in 
the Dom-Platz of Aix-la-Chapelle, and having 
Saladin and all his paladins depicted thereon. 
The black cutty, patronised by Bristley (son 
of Sir Hogg Bristley, R.A.) has been his 
constant companion in the adventurous 
sketching journeys he has undertaken—was 
with him when ‘under sentence of fusillation 
for sketching a droschky in the Nevski Per- 
spective at Petersburgh ; when lion-hunting 
in Caffreland ; nay, it is suspected, even lay 
quiescent in his pocket when hunted as a 
lion here, on his return. 

In the farther corner, sits, as perpetual 
vice-chairman, the famous Nobbs. Nobbs 
was gold medallist and travelling student 
of the Royal Academy in the year Thirty- 
four. He has been a blockhead ever since. 
He has never painted a picture worth look- 
ing at; nor, I seriously believe, were you 
to lock him into a room with a pencil and a 
piece of paper, could he draw a pint pot from 
recollection. Yet hath he covered roods, 
perches, acres, of tinted paper, with studies 
from the antique and the life; set him be- 
fore a statue, with drawing-board, crayons, 
compasses, and plumb-line complete, and he 
will give you every hair of Moses’s beard, 
every muscle of the Discobolus; give him 
a Raphael or a Titian to copy, and he will 
pee a duplicate so exact that you would 
e puzzled to tell the ancient from the modern. 

Storyteller in ordinary, historiographer, and 
undisputed nautical authority, is Jack Bute, 
who is supposed, once upon a time, to have 
painted Lord Nelson’s portrait, and who, on 
the strength of that one achievement, has been 
a famous man ever since. Who would not 
be proud of standing fourpenn’orth to Jack 
Bute? Jack has been a sailor, too, a gallant 
sailor. “ I was at Algiers, sir,” he says, “and i 
there ”—he always says fit. “1 was among the 


boarders, and the only difficulty I had was in 
shaking the Algerine blackguards off my 
boarding-pike, I spitted so many of them.” 
Sometimes an over-sense of his dignity, and 


an over-dose of gin-and-water, make Jack 
quarrelsome and disagreeable ; sometimes he 
is maudlin, and can only ejaculate “ Nelson ” 
—“Fourpenn’orth ”—amid floods of tears. 
The artists’ “ public” is generally hard-by 
a “life school,” or institution where adult 
artists meet nocturnally to study the human 
figure, animals, &c., from the life: One of 
the standing patterns or text-books of the 
School is quietly standing in front of the 
house now, in the shape of a symmetrically- 
shaped donkey, which Bill Jones, its mas- 
ter, the costermonger, is very happy (for a 
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consideration) to lend to the life school to be 
“drawed” at night, after the patient animal 
has been drawing all day. Another pattern 
is refreshing himself with mild porter at the 
bar, being no other, indeed, than the well- 
known Caravaggio Potts, Artiste-modéle, as he 
styles himself. He began life as Jupiter 
Tonans, subsequently passed through the 
Twelve Apostles, and is now considered to be 
the best Belisarius in the model world. His 
wife was the original Venus Callipyge, of 
Tonks, R. A., but fluctuates at present between 
Volumnia and Mrs. Primrose. 

The landlord of the artists’ inn knows all 
about the exhibitions, what days they open, 
and what days they shut—who ought to have 
been hung “on the line,” who the prize- 
holders in the Art Union are, and what 
pictures they are likely to select for their 
prizes. Were you to enter the sitting-room, 
you would be astonished at the number of por- 
traits, full-length, half-length, three-quarter- 
length, in oil, water-colour, and crayons, of 
himself, his wife, children, and relations 
generally, which adorn that apartment. Has 
the blushing canvas blotted out the sins of 
the slate ? 

Between art and literature there is a very 
strong band of union (becoming stronger 
every day, I trust), and I would step at once 
from the artists’ tavern to the literary tavern, 
were I not enabled to save time and our 
chariot steeds by remaining awhile in Camden 
Town, where two or three varieties of Public 
life yet remain to be noticed; for, in this 
locality uplifts its lofty head “The Railway 
Tavern ;” here, also, is the “house” fre- 
quented by veterinary surgeons; here, the 
hostelry affected by medical students. A 
brief word we must have with each of them. 

Hope—wild, delusive, yet comfortable hope 
—baked the bricks and hardened the mortar 
of which the Railway Tavern was built. Its 
contiguity to a railway station appeared to 
its sanguine projector a suflicient guarantee 
for immense success. He found out what the 
fallacies of hope were, before he had done 
building. He hanged himself. To him enters 
an enterprising licensed victualler, formerly 
of the New Cut, who obtained a transient 
meed of success by an announcement of the 
sale within of “ Imperial black stuff, very 
nobby.” Everybody was anxious to taste the 
“Imperial black stuff,’ and for some days 
the Railway Tavern was thronged ; but the 
public found out that the mixture was not 
only very nobby, but very nasty, and declined 
a renewal of the draught. The next pro- 
prietor was a fast gentleman, which may 
account for his having gone so very fast into 
the Gazette; although e always attributed 
his ruin to his having had a great many 
pewter pots stolen, which he subsequently un- 
wittingly received again in the guise of bad 
half-crowns. For years the Railway Tavern 
stood, big, white, deserted-looking, customer- 
less ; but a new neighbourhood gradually arose 
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round the station; front streets gradually 
generated back streets; back streets begot 
courts and alleys, There is a decent assem- 
blage of customers, now, at the bar; a fair 
coffee-room connection, and a very numerous 
parlour company, composed of guards and en- 
gine-drivers ; strongly perfumed with lamp-oil, 
who call the locomotives “ she,” the company 
“ they,” and each other “mate.” Though it 
has been built some years, the Railway Tavern 
has yet an appearance of newness. The paint 
seems wet, the seats unworn, and the pots 
unbattered. The doors have not that com- 
tortable, paint-worn manginess about’ the 
handle common to public-house portals in 
frequented neighbourhoods. The Railway 
Tavern always reminds me of the one hotel 
in a small Irish town—that square, white, 
many-windowed, uncomfortable-looking edi- 
fice, frowning at the humble, ramshackle 
little chapel, awing the pigs and embellishing 
the landscape; but seldom troubled with 
custom or customers, 

Out of the way, lumbering drink-dray of 
ours, and let this smart gig, with the fast- 
trotting mare braced up very tight in the 
shafts thereof, rattle by! In the vehicle sits a 
gentleman with a very shiny hat, a very long 
shawl, and an indefinite quantity of thick 
great-coats, from the pocket of one of which 
peep a brace of birds. The gig is his “ trap,” 
and the fast-trotting mare is his mare Fanny, 
and he himself is Mr. Sandcracks, of the firm 
of Sandcracks and Windgall, veterinary sur- 
geons. He is going to refresh Fanny with 
some meal and water, and himself with some 
brandy and ditto, at the Horse and Hocks, 
a house especially favoured and frequented by 
veterinary surgeons, and the walls of whose 
parlour (the H. and H.) are decorated with 

ortraits of the winners of ever so many 

erbies, and some curious anatomical draw- 
ings of horses. The frequenters of the 
H. and H. are themselves curious com- 
pounds of the sporting character and the 
surgeon. You will find in the bar, or behind 
it (for they are not particular), or in the par- 
lour, several gentlemen, with hats as shiny, 
shawls as long, and coats as multifarious, as 
Mr. Sanderacks’, discoursing volubly, but in a 
somewhat confusing manner, of dogs, horses, 
spavins, catch-weights; the tibia and the 
fibula, handicaps, glanders, the state of the 
odds, and comparative anatomy. They will 
bet on a horse and bleed him with equal 
pleasure—back him, dissect: him, do almost 
everything with him that can be done with 
a horse. They must work hard and earn 
money ; yet to my mind they always seem 
to be driving the fast-trotting mare in the 
smart gig to or from the Horse and Hocks. 

Medical men don’t enter into my category 
of “public” users. They have their red port 
wine at home. The Medical students’ public 
is never known by its sign. It may be the 
Grapes, or the Fox, or the Magpie and 
Stump, but it is always distinguished among 


[Conducted by 
the students as Mother So-and-so’s, or old 
What-d’ye-call-him’s. The students generally 
manage to drive all other customers away. Nor 
chair, nor benches—nay, nor settles, are re- 
quired for the students’ parlour. They pre- 
fer sitting on the tables; nor do they want 
glasses—they prefer pint pots; consuming 
even gin-and-water from those bright flagons : 
nor do they need spittoons, nor pictures on 
the walls, nor bagatelle boards. 

If I wonder how the veterinary surgeon 
finds time to practise, how much greater must 
be my dubiety as to how the medical students 
find time to study! The pipe, the = of half- 
and-half, the half-price to the theatre, the 
cider-cellars to follow, and the knocker-twist- 
ing gymnastics to follow that (with, some- 
times, the station-house by way of rider) 
appear to fill up their whole time—to leave 
not a point unoccupied upon the circle of 
their daily lives. Yet, work they must, and 
work they do. The smoking, drinking, fight- 
ing life, is but an ordeal—somewhat fiery, it 
is true—from which have come unscathed 
Doctor Bobus, rolling by in his fat chariot ; 
Mr. Slasher, ready to cut off all and each 
of my limbs, in the cause of science, at 
St. Spry’s 3 but, from which have 
crawled, singed, maimed, blackened, half- 
consumed, poor Jack Fleam = sang a good 
song did Jack, and was a widow's son), now 
fain to be a new policeman ; and Coltsfoot, the 
clinical clerk at Bartholomew’s, who died of 
delirium tremens on his passage to Sydney. 

On again we roll, and this time we leatid 
the broad suburban roads, furzed with trim 
cottages and gardens—white cottage bonnets 
with green ribbons—for crowded streets 
again. If you want to back Sally for the 
Chester Cup, or Hippopotamus for the 
double event, or to get any information on 
any sporting subject, where can you get it 
better, fresher, more authentic, than in one 
of the sporting houses, of which I dare say 
I am not very far out if I say there are a 
hundred in London? Not houses where sport- 
ing is casually spoken of, but where it is 
the staple subject of conversation, business, 
and pleasure to the whole of the establish- 
ment, from the landlord to the potboy. 

Let us take one sporting house as a type. 
Dozens of pictures—Derby winners, Dog 
Billies, the Godolphin Arabian ; Snaffle, the 
jockey ; Mr. Tibbs, the trainer (presented to 
him by anumerous circle of, &., &c.). Nailed 
against the wall are a horse-shoe, worn by 
Eclipse, and a plate formerly appertaining to 
Little Wonder. In a glass-case behind the 
bar is a stuffed dog—Griper; indeed, the 
fumous bull-dog fosmerly the property of that 
enthusiastic sporting character, Jack Myrtle, 
who having had rather too decided a settling 
day with one Mr. Ware, was done to death 
at Aylesbury; the body of Mr. Ware having 
been found in a pond, and twelve ignorant 
jurymen having concurred in a verdict that 


the bold Jack Myrtle put him there. The | 
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landlord of the sporting house is a sporting 
character, you may believe me. Such a 
chronological memory he has of all the horses 
that have won races, for goodness knows how 
many years! Such bets he makes touching 
these same chronological questions !—such 
crowns, half-crowns, and “ glasses round” 
he wins! When he has been lucky on an 
“event,” he stands unlimited champagne. 
He has a Derby Sweep, and a St. Leger Sweep, 
and a Great Northamptonshire Sweep, and a 
great many other sweeps, or ticket lotteries, 
at his house ; of which sweeps I only know 
that I never drew the highest horse in any of 
them, and never knew the sporting character 
who did. 

Horses are A. 1, of course, at the sporting 
public, but dogs are not despised. The Screw- 
tail Club have a “show” meeting every 
Friday night, followed by a harmonic meeting. 
At the “show,” comparisons take place, and 
the several qualifications are discussed of 
spaniels, terriers, greyhounds, and almost 
every other kind of canine quadruped. Dark 
whiskered men in velveteen shooting-coats, 
loom mysteriously about the bar on show- 
nights. In their pockets they have dogs ; to 
them enter “parties,” or agents of “parties” 
who have lost the said “dogs ”—flagons of 
beer, and noggins of Geneva without number, 
are discussed to bind bargains, or “wet” 
bargains, or as portions of the “ regulars,” to 
which the agents or their assigns are entitled. 

Who comes to the sporting public-house ? 
Who drinks in its bar and parlour? Who puffs 
in its smoking-room ?—who, but the sallow- 
faced iittle man, with the keen black eye and 
the bow-legs—swathed in thick shawls and 
coats—who, every Derby-day, bursts on your 
admiring gaze, all pink silk, snowy buck- 
skins, and mirror-like tops, as a jockey ? Who 
but “Nemo,” who offers you an undeniable 
“tip,” and “ Mendax,” with his never-failing 
“pick ?”—who come zncog., indeed, but still 
come to see without being seen? Who, but 
that fool of all fools--that dupe of all dupes 
—that gull of all guils—the sporting fool, the 
sporting dupe, the sporting gent! He (brain- 
less youth) who has “good information” about 
Hawkeye, who “lays out his money” upon 
Buster ; who backs Pigeon for the “double 
event ;” who “stands to win” by every 
horse, and loses by them all; who is so 
stupendously knowing, and is so stupidly and 
grievously plucked by the most transparent 
sharpers upon earth ! 


London, the great city of refuge for exiles 
of all nations, the home or place of sojourn 
for foreign ambassadors, foreign merchants, 
foreign singers, cooks, artists, watchmakers, 
sugar-bakers, organ-grinders, and _hair- 
dressers, has necessarily also its public-houses, 
favoured by the more especial and peculiar 
patronage of foreigners temporarily or 
permanently resident in the metropolis. The 
foreigner can take his glass, and imbibe his 
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“grogs” with as much pleasure as the true 
Briton ; although, perhaps, with somewhat 
more moderation, and less table-thumping, 
glass-replenishing, waiter-bullying, and sub- 
sequent uneven and uncertain locomotion. It 
is a great mistake to imagine that foreigners 
cannot appreciate and do not occasionally in- 
dulge in conviviality ; only they generally con- 
tent themselves with the “ cheering ” portion 
of the cup, eschewing its “inebriating” part. 

Let us essay a pull at the beer-engine of 
one of the foreign hostelries of London— 
the refugees’ house of call. Herr Brutus 
Eselskopt, the landlord, is a refugee himself, 
a patriot without a blot on his political 
seutcheon, He has been a general of brigade 
in his time ; but he has donned the Boniface 
apron, and affiliated himself to the Boniface 
guild, and dispenses his liquors with as much 
unconcern as if he had never worn epaulettes 
and a cocked hat, and had never seen real 
troops with real bands and banners defile 
before him. Where shall his house be? In 
the purlieus of Oxford Street, near Leicester 
Square, or in the centre of that maze of 
crooked, refugee-haunted little streets between 
Saint Martin’s Lane and Saint Anne’s Church, 
Soho? Go for Soho! Go fora mean, un- 
pretending-looking little house of entertain- 
ment at the corner ofa street, a Tadmor in the 
wilderness, set up by Herr Brutus Eselskopf 
for the behoof of his brothers in exile. 

No very marked difference can at first be 
discerned, as regards fittings up and appur- 
tenances, between the refugees’ and any other 
public-house. There is a bar, and a barmaid, 
there is a beer-engine and there are beer- 
drinkers ; and were it not that the land- 
lord wears a Turkish cap with blue tassels, 
and a beard and moustachios of prodi- 
gious magnitude, all of which are rather 
out of the common or Britannic order of 
things, you might fancy yourself at an 
English public-house. But five minutes’ 
sojourn therein, and five minutes’ observation 
of the customers, will soon convince you to 
the contrary. Herr Eselskopf’s little back 
parlour is filled, morning, noon, and night, 
with foreigners under political clouds of 
various degrees of density, and in a cloud of 
uniform thickness and of strong tobacco, 
emitted in many-shaped fumes from pipes of 
eccentric design. By the fire, reading the 
“Allegemeine Zeitung” or “Ost-Deutsche 
Post,” and occasionally indulging in muttered 
invectives against the crowned heads of 
Europe, generally, and the Emperor of Austria 
in particular, is that valiant republican Sparta- 
cus Bursch, erst P.H.D. of the University of 
Heidelberg, then on no pay, but with brevet 
rank, behind a barricade formed of an 
omnibus, two water-carts and six paving- 
stones at Frankfort ; subsequently and after- 
wards of the Charité Hospital at Berlin, 
possessor of a broken leg ; afterwards of the 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, condemned to im- 
prisonment for life; afterwards of Paris, 
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France, Red Republican, manufacturer of 
lucifer-matches, afilié of several secret 
societies, chemical lecturer, contractor for 
paving roads, usher in a ‘poarding-school ; 

then of Oran, Algeria, private soldier in the 
Foreign Legion ; ; then of Bur gos, Santander, 
St. Sebastian, and Passajes, warrior in the 
Spanish service, Carlist or Christino by turns; 
then of Montevideo; then of the United 
States of America, professor in the c colleges of 
Gouveville, Va., and Ginslingopolis, Ga. ; bar- 
man ata liquor store, professor of languages, 
and marker at a New Orleans billiard-room ; 
subsequently and ultimately of London, pro- 
moter of a patent for extracting vinegar 
from white lead, keeper of a cigar- -shop, pro- 
fessor of fencing, calisthenics, “and German 
literature ; and latterly out of any trade or 
occupation. 

There is likewise to be found here,the Polish 
colonel with onearm, CountSchottischyrinkski 
playing draughts with Professor Toddiegraff, 
lately escaped from Magdeburg ; Captain 
Scartaffaccio, who has fought bravely under 
Charles Albert, at Novara , and for the Danes 
in Schleswig Holstein, and against the French 
on the battlements of Rome, and under 
Manin, at Venice, against the Austrians ; 
also there may be encountered sundry re- 
fugees of the vielle sowche—the old style, in 
fact— men who can remember the Grand 
Duke Constantine, the knout, 
who have been St. Simo- 
nians, and Carbonaros, and Setembrists ; 
who can tell you grim stories of the piombi 
of Venice, of Prussian citadels, and Italian 
galleys, of the French cellular vans, and the 
oubliettes of Spielberg. But the last few years, 
and the almost European revolt that followed 
the Revolution of 1848, has brought to Eng- 
land a new class of refugees, somewhat looked 
down on, it must be said, by the old hands, 
the matriculated in barricades, and those who 
have gone in for honours in street combats, 
but still welcomed by them as brothers in 
adversity. These are enthusiastic young ad- 
vocates, zealous young sons of good families, 
patriotic officers, who have thrown up their 
commissions under despot standards to fight 
for liberty, freedom-loving literary men, re- 
publican journalists, Socialist workmen. These 
poor fellows have been hunted from frontier 
to frontier on the Continent, like mad-dogs. 
Half of them have been condemned to death 
in their own country, many of them forced to 
fly from home, and kindred and friends, and 
occupation, for deeds or thoughts expressed 
in print or writing, which ministers or govern- 
ments would take, here, more as compli- 
ments than otherwise. They manage things 
differently abroad; and so there are in 
London many public-houses and coffee-shops 
always full of refugees. Harmless enough 
they are, these unfortunate forestiert. There 
are black sheep among them, certainly ; but St. 
Wapshot’s sainted fold itself has, sometimes, 
muttons of suspicious hue amongst its snowy 


and Siberia ; 
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fleeces. There are refugees who cheat a little 
sometimes at billiards, and who rob their fur- 
nished lodgings, and attempt to pass bad half- 
crowns, and forge Prussian bank-notes (I never 
could find out how they could pay for forging, 
for their value appears to vary between two- 
pence-halfpenny and sixpence). There are 
refugees who get up sham testimonials, and 
are connected with swindling companies and 
gambling cigar-shops; but consider how 
many thousands of them here in London, 
born and bred gentlemen, who have lost 
everything in the maintenance of what they 
conscientiously believed to be the right against 
might, live quietly, honestly, inoffensively, 
doing no harm, existing on infinitesimal 
means, working hard for miserable remu- 
neration, willing to do anything for a crust, 
teaching languages for sixpence a lesson, 
painting portraits for a shilling apiece, 
taking out lessons on the flute or piano- 
forte in bread or meat! We give them foot- 
room, to be sure, but little more ; and stout 
John Bull, with all his antipathy to foreigners, 
may sometimes melt at the sight of a burly 
Polish major of heavy dragoons, explaining 
the intricacies of an Italian verb to the young 
ladies in a boarding-school, or a Professor 
of moral philosophy selling cigars on commis- 
They live, somehow, 
these poor foreigners, much as the young 
ravens do, I opine ; yet they meet sometimes 
at Herr Eselskopf’s, in Soho, or at some French 
or Polish or Italian public-house in the same 
refugee neigubourhood, and take their social 
glass, drinking to better times, when they 
shall enjoy their own again. Meanwhile, 
they accommodate themselves, as best they 
may, to the manners and customs of their 
step-fatherland, forgetting Rhine wines and 
Bavarian beer, and such foreign beverages for 
the nonce, and living humbly, industriously, 
contentedly, good-humouredly, on such poor 
meats and drinks as they can get. 

I call these refugees (and they form the 
great majority of the exiles in London) the 
quiescent ones; but there are also the in- 
candescent ones, the roaring, raging, ram- 
paging, red-hot refugees; the amateurs in 
vitriol, soda-water bottles full of gunpowder, 
and broken bottles for horses’ hoofs; the 
throwers of grand piano-fortes from first 
floor windows on soldiers’ heads, the cutters 
off of dragoons’ feet, the impalers of artillery- 
men. There are some of these men in 
London. Where do they meet? Not at 
Herr Eselskopf’s, certainly. They did fre- 
quent his establishment ; but since Hector 
Chalamot, ex-silkwe eaver from Lyons, at- 
tempted to bite off the nore of Captain 
Sprottleowski, on the question of assassinating 
the King of Prussia: which little rive was 
followed by Teufelshand, delegate of the 
United Society of Brother Butchers, demand- 
ing the heads of the company: and by 
little Doctor Pferdschaff insisting on singing 
his “ Zod-lied,” or Hymn to the Guillotine, 
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to the tune of the Hundredth Psalm— 
since these events, good Herr Eselskopf 
would have none of them. They met after 
that at a little gasthaus in Whitechapel, 
formerly known as the “ Schinkenundbrod,” or 
German sandwich house; but Strauss, the 
landlord, in compliment to the severe political | 
principles of his guests, rechristened it under 
the title of the “ ‘Tyrants’ Entrails.” Liberty, 
equality, and fraternity were here the order | 
of the day, until Dominico Schiavonne was 
stabbed by an Italian seaman from the docks, | 
because he was a Roman ; the assassin being | 
subsequently knived himself by another sea- 
man, because he was a Tuscan. 

Well, well! Can ever a pot boil without 
some scum at the top? There is bellow and 


blunderbuss, 


NOTES FROM NORWAY. 
SUMMER AMONG THE FARMERS. 
In acountry which, like Norway, can hardly 


summer and winter, one must “make hay 
while the sun shines.” The frost is generally 
in the ground from October till May, or the 
beginning of June, and none of the chance 
thaws pierce the surface of the soil when it 
is once fast frozen. Frequently the crops are 
scarcely cleared and there remains no time for 
ploughing, before winter takes the farms into 
Nevertheless, when he has once 


its keeping. 
broken the ice, the sun is anything but bashful, 
and his small talk, in the shape of vegetation, 


springs up with a wonderful rapidity. A 
doubtful summer is a certain loss; for the 
short season does not permit of waste time to 


little devices, equally unknown and unneces- 
sary in our more favoured land, are employed 
to help the farmer forward. 

The hay-season lasts from the end of July 
to the end of August or beginning of Sep- 
tember ; all hands are pressed into the service, 
and the horse demanded by the traveller who 


The hay-field itself has not an English look ; 
the stunted grass is thickly interspersed with 
weeds and wild flowers of many kinds, among 
which one sees commonly the tall French 
willow. 

Women, as well as men, are employed in 
mowing, and the cut grass is usually hung on 
racks about the field, to catch every ray of 
sun and every breath of wind. When it is 
dry enough, they take it home on hay sledges 
—carts resembling a cattle-crib set on wooden 
skates, with two little wheels behind, not 
larger than a pair of dinner plates. These 
carry a very light load, and contrast greatly 
with our large and solid hay-carts. The hay 
in the sledges is conveyed, not to a rick-yard, 
but into the upper story of the large barn 
which forms part of every homestead. It goes 
up by means of an inclined plane, generally 











formed of logs laid crosswise, up which the 
sledge goes, horses and all. In the landing 
at the top it is unloaded, the hay being con- 
veniently deposited in the loft over the stable. 
But hay is not the only food housed for the 


|maintenance of cattle during the long winter. 


Straw is chopped up for them, and the leaves 
of many trees (such as the alder, poplar, &c.) 
are used to eke out other provisions. As 
autumn comes on, one may see women and 
children busily at work laying bare the 
anatomy of these trees, and carrying the 
leaves home in bundles on their heads. The 
people even pay a rent to the owners for aright 
to secure this addition to their winter stores. 

The hay-season is closely followed by the 
harvest. Wheat is not much grown; it is 
only here and there that there occur small 
patches of it, and what I have seen has been 
so thin and poor, that it certainly seemed 
scarcely to repay the cost of cultivation. 
Barley and rye are the customary crops, with, 
perhaps, nearly an equal quantity of oats. 
Here, again, women are to be seen at work 
reaping, almost as frequently as men. The 
corn is cut very close to the ground, to secure 
as much of the straw as possible. After lying 
a few days, it is stacked for drying and ripen- 
ing, but not quite in the same manner as the 
hay. At regular intervals throughout the 
field are planted stout strong poles of ten or 
twelve feet high ; to these the sheaves are 
bound from top to bottom, all the heads being 
turned towards the south, the warmest 
quarter, to ripen. This arrangement gives 
the corn-field a most curious appearance, par- 
ticularly towards evening, when the sun is 
low and the long shadows fall slanting from 
each laden pole ; the fields then seem to be 
alive with giants. Sometimes, the corn is cut so 
green that it remains standing in this way even 
during the first frosts. Now and then I have 
seen it hung out on horizontal beams, pro- 
tected by a roof from some part of the cold, 
while the wind had full liberty to travel 
through the building. After all, it will 
occasionally happen that none of these means 
properly succeed ; so it was, for instance, in 
the autumn of 1851, when the rye was very 
green and damp, and rye being the staple 
food of the people, a great deal of sickness 
was occasioned. 

Oats are used very much for flad-bréd, 
which closely resembles the Scotch bannock ; 
it is oatmeal rolled out to the thinnest possible 
extent, and being skilfully transferred by 
means of a couple of irons or sticks to a girdle 
or round plate of iron, supported on a tripod 
over a bright wood fire, it is there allowed to 
bake for about five minutes, being turned two 
or three times during that space of time. It 
is then piled up on a hanging raft, such as is 
used for bacon in our midland counties. When 
crisp, this oat-cake is really excellent, much 
better than flad-bréd made of wheaten-flour ; 
for that is disagreeably insipid. 

Another piece of autumnal farm business 
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in Norway, pleasant to witness, is the bringing | tumbled over and again sent to the bottom, 


home the cattle from the Sceters up the fjeld, 
whither they are sent at the beginning of the 
summer. They are brought down in the 
middle of September, either for sale to avoid 
the expense of feeding them through the long 
winter, or to be kept in close confinement in 
the cow-house for the next eight or nine 
months. In either case it is a dreary change 
for them, after the freedom of their mountain 
pastures. 

The herdsmen, carrying the dairy utensils, 
or leading horses laden with them, head the 
procession; and the cow bearing the bell 
walks next, the others diligently following her 
lead. When the cavalcade exchange land 
for water, the amusement of the scene begins. 
During a passage of this kind I spent, 
one day, some hours at a ferry. It was 
near the bend of the river, which, being 
of considerable depth and undisturbed by a 
single breeze, reflected the adjoining banks 
and distant mountains with a like distinet- 
ness. Some rafts of timber floating down had 
run aground close to the landing-place on one 
side fof the water, and about these many of 
the village children clambered, laughing in 
the bright rays of the sun, and taking their 
seats noisily, to see the passage of the cattle. 
The ferry itself was, like many of ours in 
England, a raft pulled across the water by a 
rope ; but the banks being at this point low 
and rather muddy, there was here provided 
the convenience of a little pier of timber logs 
on either side. As soon as the first drove 
appeared in sight over the hill immediately 
opposite, the ferryman pushed over to meet 
them, and having received the greater part 


of the men and the horses, and the bell cow—I | 


suppose because she was not a good swimmer 
—returned, and landed them over the way. 
Then came chaos. The cattle, not much re- 
lishing the sight of the broad water before 
them, scampered off in all directions. Then 
there was a flying abroad of men, a shouting 
and a fighting with sticks after escaping tails, 
until at last somebody succeeded in driving 
some two or three cows into the stream. 
These swam a few strokes, and then, per- 
ceiving that they were not followed, they 
rushed back, dripping and bellowing, and 
throwing the whole herd into a fresh state of 
dismay. Afterwards, the forcing of the first 
few cows into the river, seemed at once to 
gain for the herdsmen the contested point. 
The success would seem then to be too great. 
The cattle all rush on towards the water, and 
pressed one upon another with so much im- 
petuosity that they arrived, quite unawares, 
at the edge of the little pier which overhung 
the margin of the river. Then, of course, 
suddenly the forefeet missed their footing, 
and, with an involuntary plunge head fore- 
most, cow after cow completely disappeared, 
a flourish of the tail being the last thing 
visible. That cow was happy who, upon re- 
covering her balance, was not immediately 


Once fairly afloat upon the stream the whole 
jenergy of the herd was spent in making 
lhaste to get out on the other side. The 
|swimmers all threw back their heads, and 
|struggled boldly forward, bellowing by the 
| way for want of thought ; and, since no party 
| was visible except the top of their heads, the 
lsurface of the whole water bristled with 
|horns, The endeavours of the cattle to climb 
the opposite bank on landing were most 
jungainly, and contrasted with the grace- 
\ful rising of the horses from the water, 
| These being again laden, and the cows having 
shaken themselves to the best of their 
lability, the cavaleade moved forward. The 
|men attendant on it formed a picturesque 
part of the whole scene, dressed as they were 
in the peculiar costumes of their various dis- 
| tricts, which is not unlike that of the Tyrolese; 
but, in addition, they often wear silver brooches 
of considerable value and curious designs, con- 
nected, now and then, by silver chains. They 
| speak the real old Norsk, in contradistinction 
to the modern language so called, which is in 
reality Danish. They are rich in legends and 
historical traditions to pour out on those who 
speak with them, but they mistrust the 
modern dialect, and are only confidential 
when they are talked with in their mother 
| toncue, and softened by a friendly pipe. 

For a few days droves passed the ferry 
| four or five times in the course of the twenty- 
|four hours, varying in numbers from a herd 
|of fifty to one of nearly two hundred head. 
| Afterwards, there was scarcely a cow to be 
seen in all the country round ; every ox was 
a stalled ox, and lived in the warmed cow- 
house in company with sheep, ducks, fowls, 
and, in short, the whole live stock belonging 
to his owner. If he was not to see another 
summer he awaited there his fate at the 
November slaughtering. 

Autumn is also, in Norway, the season 
for sending timber down from high land 
forests to the sea-ports at the mouths of 
rivers, along which it is floated. While 
falls and rapids interrupt the river logs 
are sent down singly, each marked after 
the owner’s fashion. When they reach the 
lower country and such obstacles have all 
been passed, they are collected into rafts of 
tolerable size, so that they support several 
men and boys, who guide them on their way, 
and now and then afford means of conveyance 
to chance passengers. On their arrival at the 
port the rafts are broken up, and shipped for 
foreign countries. Holland receives from 
Norway the chief portion of the smaller 
timber, France being the best customer for 
timber of a better quality. 











FROSTY WEATHER. 


A wixTer in Norway is more note-worthy 
than summer, according to the notions of an 
English stranger. In the first place, the cold 
is much more thorough than we get it at 
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home, though not equal to that felt in other 
countries having the same latitude ; and the 
| measures taken against it are manifold—for 
the Norwegians are as fond lovers of heat as 
people usually are of a good thing whereof 
they never have been sickened by satiety. 
The large stoves, which are used alike in 
sitting and sleeping rooms, are lavishly sup- 
| plied with wood, and produce a temperature, 

high and dry, which bakes an Englishman 
alive. I used frequently to feel that I was 
| beginning to be cooked about the temples, 
| particularly when I came into a hot room 
| after walking or driving. The cold is not 
| only burnt out, but also shut out by double 
| glass windows, which, when once put up, 

remain immovably closed till they are taken 
| down in spring ; 80, very little genuine fresh 
| air can find admittance, during winter, into a 
| Norwegian house, 

The sledge takes the place of the carriole 
| for travelling—a very pleasant exchange ; for 
| a swift slide over the white snow, glittering 
| about one like a diamond desert in the sun- 
| shine, is very joyous exercise. 
| both single and double: the former is very 

much like the body of a carriole, set upon 
| skates ; the whole carriage is not three feet 
from the ground, and, of course, light. 
double sledge —which holds two persons 
| sitting side by side, with the addition of a 
| perch behind for a driver, or sometimes a 
| double-seat—is both a much more consider- 
able and much more comfortable affair, 
| inasmuch as one can sit in it instead of being 
| halfreclined. A bearskin kaross covers the 
| knees, and is strapped at the upper corners 
to the back of the sledge, making an exceed- 
| ingly snug apron. A pair of strong little 





| from the curve of the sledge or skate ; they 
wear bells on their collars, sometimes six or 
eight in number, and these shall make music 
wherever they go. The use of this music is 
to serve the purpose of a railway-whistle, 
warning other carriages of an approach, which 
. || Otherwise, upon the noiseless surface of the 
| snow, might escape notice now and then, and 
| be the cause of serious collisions. When the 
| show is really deep, there is a track formed 
for the sledges, by means of a snow-plough, 
which is a frame of wood, in shape something 
| like the letter V. The horse is harnessed to 
the point of the wedge, and, being slowly 
driven on, pushes the snow into a ridge on 
each side as he proceeds, 

The travelling dress, too, is curious, but 
| Well adapted to the climate in which it is 
worn. A gentleman’s outer garment is a wolf- 
skin coat, made with the fur outside, and 
thickly wadded within ; it has a high collar, 
which can be raised to protect the neck and 
head ; all is bound close to the body by a 
scarf, either knitted or woven, which is some 
six or seven yards long ; this bandage, after 
acting as a comforter to the throat, is passed 
two or three times round the waist, and firmly 
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horses are set between shafts, which spring | 
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tied. This is called a travelling scarf, and is 
considered quite a necessary part of human 
trapping. The gentleman wears, further- 
more, a fur cap, generally of otter or seal- 
skin—as these are the skins most impervious 
to wet—which is provided with a deep shade, 
and has flaps, to be tied down over the ears, 
Large knitted woollen gloves, frequently made 
like children’s gloves, with one division for 
the fingers and another for the thumb to cover 
his hands; such gloves being warmer than 
those in which the fingers are all separated. 
Finally, to complete his equipment, he steps 
into a pair of over-boots, which reach nearly 
to the knee, or higher, and are generally 
lined with sheep-skin. These boots are made 
large enough to be drawn over those in 
common use, and are indispensable for walking 
through deep snow. 

A lady’s dress is less remarkable, although 
the thickly-wadded stuff bonnet has an odd 
appearance. She wears great boots, like 
those just mentioned, but not quite so high, 


{nor so heavy, though quite massive enough. 
Sledges are | 


On stepping into the sledge, she finds there a 
large sack, lined either with wolf or sheep- 
skin ; it is rather longer before than behind ; 
into this she gets, and being carefully tucked 
in by the servant, sits down, and drawing the 
long end up as high as she pleases, is thus 
completely poked out of the way of cold. 

In strange contrast to the couple within 
the sledge, the boy who goes to drive, or take 
care of the horses, springs upon his airy 


| perch behind, with no extra wraps about him 


beyond the boots, mits, and a comforter round 
his neck. But, then, happy fellow! he is 
constantly in motion, either running up the 
hills, or giving his weight behind, to prevent the 
sledge from sliding down too rapidly. So sharp 


|is the cold, that a very short time covers the 


coats of the horses and the kaross with hoar- 
frost ; and the breath falls on beard, or veil, 
or anything within reach, in a white powder. 

The winter scenery is grand and striking. 
The snow hangs so magnificently on the tall 
fir-trees, so heavily that the strong thick 
branches are borne down with the weight. 
Generally , at this season, the sun is so low in 
the sky that it does not rise so far above the 
overhanging rocks as to allow the narrow 
valleys a great share of sunshine. Then, when 
emerging from a valley one comes suddenly 
upon an opening, the effect is doubly beautiful ; 
the light talls so brilliantly on the sparkling 
snow, broken by the encumbered stems and 
branches, while some distant rock casts a deep 
shade over the back-gound, and provides a 
foil for the surrounding glitter. At night 
“the moon shines bright as day,” and the 
northern lights, though not very common, 
now and then come out to play. They vary 
in some degres from such lights as we see in 
England, being very seldom of that elegant 
rose-colour which we admire so much. They 
spring up faintly in the north, increasing in 
brilliancy as they get gradually towards the 
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zenith, which becomes the centre from which 
flickering beams radiate, being in form like 
the beams of a gigantic dome. Across these 
there isa horizontal current of light con- 
stantly fluctuating, now bright, now com- 


pletely vanished, sometimes two such currents | 


cross each other’s path, producing rainbow 
tints; but otherwise it is all colourless as 
moonshine. It is a fact, with rare exceptions, 


that the aurora will come out to play only on | 


moonlight nights ; and it plays, as might be 


supposed, very seldom in the southern quarter | 
}a long stick or pole gives the first impetus, 


of the heavens. In mild weather it is con- 
sidered by the Norwegians to foretell rain, 
and in cold weather snow. 

Delightful as the exercise of sledging is in 
Norway, it must be still more so in Russia, or 


any country where one may glide along| 
without finding much inequality of hill and | 
In Norway one may judge of this in| 
some degree by the ease and rapidity with | 
which the sledge flies over the smooth surface | 


dale. 


of the frozen rivers, which in winter become 
high-roads. Fences are broken down, and 


gates taken off their hinges, to make a way of 


getting to the river, and thereby saving a cir- | 


euitous route up and down hill. In places 
where, from a neighbouring fall or other 


causes, the ice is not firm enough to be| 


trustworthy, a winter bridge is thrown across, 
formed of trees cut into equal lengths, laid 
horizontally, while others placed longitudi- 
nally at each side bind them together. 


it fast in its position. 


Those who are not driving, but making their | 
way on foot, have alsoa means of getting over | 


the ground very speedily in the shape ot a mi- 


niature sledge, calied a keelke. A keelke suited | 


to the use of an adult is about two feet long, 
by about fifteen inches broad. It is merely a 
flat board placed on two large wooden skates 
sheathed with iron, and is furnished with a 
rope in front by way of a handle. 
little sledges are so light as easily to be pulled 
up hill or along level ground ; but as soon as 
the owner reaches a declivity, he seats himself 
on his keelke, and darts down with railway 
speed, pulling against the rope, and steering 
with his foot. The keelkes are in constant 
requisition; children drag them up the 
steepest places for the mere fun of fiying 
down again; while the man who has a load 
to carry finds it convenient frequently to 
place it on his keelke. In slippery weather, 
especially, whenit is impossible to descend the 
hills with anything like despatch, they are 
particularly handy, for the roads are in the 
best state for them. Often after a thaw fol- 
lowed by a frost without snow, it is almost 
impossible to keep one’s footing, without iron 
spikes, which are strapped over the boots 
round the instep and ankle. Skates are not 
much used, for the ice is not so suitable for 
skating as in England. It is made rough 
with traffic, and becomes very soon covered 
with snow. 
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A far more useful and general winter 
amusement, is provided by the skier or snow- 
shoes. Those used in Norway are more 
simple in their construction than those which 
we are accustomed to see brought from North 
America. They consist merely of a strip of 
wood, three inches in breadth, and from four 
to six feet long, pointed and turned up after 
Across the 
middle is a strap of twisted twigs, which fits 
over the instep of the wearer, in the same way 
as the tie of a clog. The feet are slipped in, 


and afterwards is used for steering ; then away 
flies the traveller, descending the hills ag 
swiftly as he could descend them with the 
koelkes, and over level ground a great deal 
better. One sees the two little furrows 
left by them as their track, on rocks and 
steeps, otherwise inaccessible, and_ along 
the ice and snow of rivers, in a straight, un- 
swerving line, which vouches for the speed at 
which they have been journeying. Men 
shooting down a hill, seen at some little 
distance, look much more like birds than 
human creatures. 

This kind of exercise has not always beena | 
pastime only ; there were, formerly, regiments | 
who were exercised on snow shoes, both in | 
Norway and Sweden, and they were in active 
service during the war between the two 


‘countries in the beginning of this century. 
So it | 
floats like a bridge of boats till the ice binds | 


It was, I believe, in the winter of 1812-13, 
that a detachment of this battalion, belonging 
to the Swedish service, crossed the frontier, | 
and seizing on a Norwegian peasant, compelled 
him, by threats of violence, to be their guide 
to some outposts of his own countrymen 
whom they were ordered to surprise. He | 
consented, but being a true patriot, and per- 
ceiving (hat they were quite ignorant of the | 
course th -" ought to take, he determined to | 
mislead -': ». Seizing a torch, he desired 
them to fo and shot off on his snow-shoes, 
leading the _—--er rock and fell in a contrary 
direction, w.sile they, not suspecting treachery, 
implicitly followed his lead. 

Presently, they arrived at the brink of a 
precipice, over which he threw his torch, and 
at the same time dashing off his snow-shoes, 
buried himself in the snow. The soldiers, 
beguiled by the descent of the torch, their 
leading star, concluded that they were only at 
the summit of a declivity, not steeper than 
others which they had already passed, and, 
hindered by the darkness from pereeiving the 
manceuvre of their guide, did not hesitate 
in their career. So they were all shot over 
the precipice, and met their death among the 
rocks below. 


LAST HOMES. 


We are all born, and we all wish to be 
buried—not quite at present—that point 1s 
settled. But it still remains an open question 
how and where, we are to be disposed of by- 
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and-bye. Shall we be potted with quick- 
lime in a general mess—as at Naples ; shall 
we be thrust into places where we must 
offend and injure the survivors whom we now 
rofess to love—as in most English towns ; 
shall we be horribly and indescribably put 
out of the way, after forms and appearances 
have been complied with—as in London ; or, 
shall we condescend to follow the example 
of any other nation ; not hesitating even if 
it be one whose paganism we may depise, or 
another whose superstitions we may at once 
fear and ridicule? Shall we take pattern by 
any people whose morals we slander, our own 
being so faultless? Shall we for once be 
humble enough to observe what is done in 
other places, and then consent to lay the 
remains of our departed friends in some spot 
where they may continue to prolong our 
tender affections, and keep our hearts soft and 
unpetrified, instead of becoming a dangerous 
nuisance, and a pest ? 





Usually, when a place is thrifty, and its 
population increases, 7¢ spreads with them in 
due proportion. The mass of dust and ashes 
cannot be piled beyond a certain height, 
without enlarging its circumference. But 
there are many towns so circumstanced that 
they cannot spread. 

“IT wonder how they manage here for 
ehurchyards,” said I to myself, as I was taking 
an inspective stroll about the streets of a 
strongly fortified town in no part of the present 
British Empire. Every spot was occupied ; 
streets, public buildings, and the open spaces 
necessarily required, left not a patch of ground 
appropriated for interments ; though English- 
men might have found room, had it still been 
subject to their rule. “ No sign of a church- 
yard to be seen! Curious! What, then, do 
they do with their dead ?” 

I continued to search along the principal 
streets in vain. Passing through the gates of 
the town, at which young, blue-coated, red- 
pantalooned conscripts were apprenticed as 
sentinels, and over the bridges, on which 
horses and asses are forbidden to trot, on pain 
of a fine, I was in the country, outside the 
fortifications. Not far removed were ex- 
tensive suburbs, regularly built, with tall 





by the English, with timber-yards, canals, and 
bakers’ shops, full of great loaves a yard long, 
and places where one can lodge on foot or on 
horseback, though I prefer a night’s lodging in 
bed. The main street was the one to follow. At 
a Magazine full of odd curiosities, fitted wp on 





as have eyes, I looked in at the window, to watch 
alady in a bob-tailed jacket suiting herself 
with a smart pair of wooden shoes of the first 





knew must come from a large party of those 
females who conspire to starve the carriers 


ee 
— SS 


The more a town is crowded by the living, | 
the less room is left to spare for the dead. | 


chimneys, and large manufactories established 


purpose to amuse such of the straggling English | 


quality; but before she had decided, a pat-| 
tering and clattering was heard, which I| 





| by an Anti-Shoe-leather League. Looking 
round, there was the very thing I wanted—a 
funeral. 

It was headed by the priest, at a good stiff 
pace. The mourners followed, a numerous 
assemblage ; the men by themselves, and the 
women with their shoes by themselves, all 
decently and warmly clad ; earnest and serious, 
though their step would not have kept time 
to the Dead March in Saul, as we usually 
hear it performed. Their rapid progress 
seemed odd, and I was beginning to think it 
disrespectful to the deceased ; when it came 
to mind that we now and then despatch our 
departed friends by Express Trains; and no 
great harm done either. 

Why did they move so quickly? Because 
the distance of the cemetery from the town is 
so laudably great; and, because time is a 
matter of measurement in which there cannot 
be cheating. No day contains more than a 
certain number of hours; no life has more 
than a limited number of days. The duty 
of interment ought not to set aside, but to 
dove-tail nicely with, the other duties of 
life, 

The cemetery was some way beyond the 
wooden shoe-shop; and, not having pressing 
business to transact, I reached it leisurely. 
Entering, not the funeral gates, but a little 
side-door next to the sexton’s cottage, I found 
myself in a large quadrangular space, laid out 
on a very simple plan, ual in great part filled 
with the little domains and narrow tenements 
of those who have ceased to require more 
space here below. The outer portion of the 
area, adjoining the low inclosing wall, was 
divided into narrow freeholds, inscribed with 
words to the effect that the ground is to remain 
for ever unbroken, except by the family whose 
members repose there. Lasting monuments 
of marble and stone are appropriate in these 
permanent possessions, especially as they do 
not exclude the further decorations of grow- 
ing flowers, and wreaths, and bouquets, as 
tokens of friendship, affection, and remem- 
brance. The central portion was mostly 
filled by occupants not @ perpétuité, but with 
a reasonable time allowed for their dissolution. 
Here, consequently, the memorial tablets 
were almost all of wood. Those dropping 
nearly to decay would indicate that the bodies 
beneath them had, likewise, advanced in the 
same natural course of yielding up their 
elements to nature. In a sunny portion of a 
further part of the cemetery, the English lie, 
all interred together. 

Even if what we call natural feeling is the 
same all the world over, (which some have 
doubted,) the modes of expressing it certainly 
vary exceedingly among nations. What is 
only conventional propriety among one people, 
is thought almost ludicrous by another. Here, 
a heart-shaped tablet is used to denote true 
cordial love. Some, too, will allow opinions 
‘and matters of faith to creep out, which 
|others would conceal. Thus, after “Here 
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reposes the body of Nainsee Gleneur,” a 
strange apostrophe to the dead is added ; 
“ Friendship, esteem, and regrets follow thee 
to the tomb in the eternal night where thou 
hast descended. Receive,O tender daughter, 
a confession of grief. Thy relations, thy 
friends, while watching over thy ashes, will 
bless thy virtues, and will shed tears.” 

Well ; tears, we know, are a frequent accom- 
animent of sorrow : and, accordingly, at the 
Seiten cf the inscription on most of these 
wooden gravestones, are painted large black 
tears, as fitting emblems, but looking more 
like bulls’ eyes, or Prince Rupert’s crackers, 
made of bottle-glass, than anything else which 
is usually seen. It must be a peculiarly con- 
stituted eye to weep such inky monsters. 
The usual number depicted is three. Some- 
times, in profuse cases, there are five, 
ana even seven; but, now and then, grief 
is economised, and the sad shower is re- 
presented by a single drop. There were but 
few painted tears on the English memorials, 
and those might be guessed to be not ordered, 
but the spontaneous work of native artists. 
In contrast with the epitaph on poor Nainsee 
Gleneur, some British parent had placed, at 
the head of a small grave, a little square board 
bearing only two words—Darling Child— 
legibly painted.. If we may judge from a 
comparison of the style of epitaphs here, the 
grief of the old for the young, of parents for 
children, is more acute, though, perhaps, not 
more sincere, than the regrets which the 


young experience for the elders who have} 


preceded them. 
A “Pray for the repose of his soul,” is a 
natural address to a Roman Catholic visitor ; 


but French politeness finds its way even upon | 
gravestones, when you read there, “Jf you| 


please, pray for the repose of his soul.” 
One can understand the feeling which, at 
the end of an obituary inscription, con- 
cludes all with a sigh—* Alas!” But the 
repeated announcements that “our regrets 
are eternal,” just exemplify the folly of ex- 
aggerated statements. Regrets may _ be 
perennial, and even life-long; but some of 
the freehold burial-places show, by their 
dilapidated condition, that man’s regrets can- 
not be eternal. A perpetual purchase of 
grave-land can neither insure everlasting 
marks of sorrow, nor a successive generation 
of those who are to supply them. 

It is to be noticed, with admiration, that 
even on those neglected tombs, nothing is 
displaced which the affectionate hand has 
once arranged. Ornaments, which we should 
call childish, such as shells, painted medallions 
of glass, and artificial flowers, remain un- 
touched and uninjured, as long as wind and 
weather permit. The wreaths of eternelles 
hang till the flowers rot off, and their straw 
foundation alone remains; still they are not 
tossed aside in scorn or mischief. The feelings 
of survivors, as well as the memory of the 
departed, are treated with respectful forbear- 


ance. And, therefore, we ought not to more 
than smile on reading the announcement near 
the sexton’s door, that he keeps by him, for 
immediate supply to customers, an assortment 
of crowns, or wreaths, made of everlastings, 
of ivory shavings, of feathers and everlastings, 
and of artificial flowers, from forty centimes, 
or a fourpenny-piece, as high as two francs, 
or one shilling and eightpence sterling. 

To linger a little longer among the tombs; 
—some mystery is contained in one inscrip- 
tion: “Well-beloved wife, unfortunate mother- 
in-law, &c. Pray God to watch over 
your husband, up to the moment when he 
comes to rejoin youin heaven. Adieu.” This, 
with a little help as to facts, would go some 
way towards a tale. A cautiously worded 
epitaph records the end of an Englishman— 
“Many years a Medical Practitioner in this 
town, who met his death under peculiar and 
melancholy circumstances.” Very peculiar !— 
His most intimate friend was the Commissary 
of Police. They had been spending the even- 
ing pleasantly with other friends; they left 
together, and had.taken a little stimulant. It 
is supposed that the Doctor reminded the | 
Commissary of a debt due to himself, though 
no one can say exactly what might have been 
at the bottom of all. They just crossed the | 
Market-place, and entered the official Bureau, 
from which the Englishman soon staggered 
out, stabbed to the heart with a dagger which 
the Commissary had kept in his desk. No 
witness saw the deed: the victim never spoke 
after ; and the culprit, in consequence (through 
| the forbearance of French law), was acquitted, 
| with a very severe reprimand from his Judge, 
‘and remained a long time in Paris without 
| being allowed to resume any official appoiut- 
ment in the Police. 

A long mile further into the country is 
another cemetery ; for this is filling, and 
| the churchyard of the suburb is sleenly full, 
and therefore is closed for seven years. The 
new burial-ground is a dry, sandy, square 
plot, enclosed on all sides by a moat, filled | 
with water, and accessible only at the en- 
trance gates. Here, for some years to | 
come, the dead, both from the suburbs and 
the fortified town, may be deposited, without 
affecting the health, or shocking the feelings | 
of either. 

“But what is all that to us?” asks the 
reader. “We do not live in fortified towns, 
hemmed in by rampart and ditch, like a 
beetle caught in the middle of a Chinese nest 
of tea-cups. We do not want any French 
fashions here.” 

Very well, sir or madam, have your own | 
way. Shut your eyes to what is good, as well 
as to what seems to you absurd. But if 
London, and scores of other towns in England, 
are not fortified towns, as far as room for in- | 
terments is concerned, I will consent to pitch 
my tent—and dwell in it too—in the midst | 
of one of yowr cemeteries, for the remaining 
portion of my life. 
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